





Memo from the desk of: 
HAROLD GILL 


To: Harry Skornia 


As your kids and mine would say -- ‘Like wow!"’ 
That’s the only way I can describe briefly my reactions 
after my trip to San Francisco to consult with Jim Day 
on the 1960 NAEB convention. 


Jim and his committee and the KQED staff are lining up 
one of the best programs we've ever had. Not only 
**inspirational’’ talks (he is getting some top-flight 
speakers) but headline entertainment and tours of 
beautiful and exciting spots as well. No matter what 
you want -- jazz, seafood, exotic foreign flavor, 
beautiful scenery, perfect climate -- they've got it. 


As you know, this was my first trip to San Francisco, 
and I’m now one of the city’s most avid fans. It’s a 
perfect spot for our convention. We'll be in a brand- 
new hotel too. It wasn’t even finished when I was 
there, but it’s going to be beautiful and is wonderfully 
arranged for conventions and exhibits. 


And the trip out! As you know, we're contemplating 
having special cars on one of the good trains for our 
people who want to travel that way from Chicago. So 
I went by train, and although I’ve been in the West 
many times, I’ve never seen more beautiful scenery... 
nor spent such a relaxing two days. 


I honestly believe this will be one of the greatest 

conventions we've ever had -- in all respects. And 
I hope all of our members can make the trip because 
they’ll never forget it...especially if they can plan 
their vacations around the convention. DUCATIONAL 


ESS 
More later when I hear about program plans from Jim. SSOCIATION 
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Radio-TV Picture Called "Murky” 


Both radio and television were 
severely criticized recently by Dean 
Edward W. Barrett of the Colum- 
bia University Graduate School of 
Journalism. In a three-year report 
(1956-59), devoted to the status of 
journalism, he asserted that Amer- 
ican journalism was generally “fall- 
ing short” of meeting its obliga- 
tions in the atomic age, but “There 
are bright, even brilliant spots on 
the horizon.” 

Although Dean Barrett felt that, 
on balance, the United States had 
a press better than any other in 
the world, and a public as well 
informed as any in the world, he 
pointed out, “In too many Amer- 
ican cities . . . radio news is avail- 
able chiefly in an endless repeti- 
tion of five-minute capsules, and 
television news is often nonexistent 
at normal evening listening hours.” 
As a consequence, “The thought- 
ful citizen who seeks to be rea- 
sonably informed must resort to 
extraordinary means to do so.” 

The root of the difficulty lies in 
the level of mass tastes which, he 
asserted, made improvements diffi- 
cult for media that had to consider 
profit-and-loss factors. For ex- 
ample, it is his judgment that in 
a typical city, “The best television 
documentary, if substituted for a 
cowboy melodrama, will reduce the 
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measurable audience for both the 
immediate and the following time- 
periods.” 

“In all media,” Dean Barrett re- 
ported, “the public gets too much 
froth because too few want sub- 
stance. In turn, the majority does 
not want substance partly because 
they are inadequately informed. 
The circle is vicious.” 

“The nation owes a debt,” he 
believes, “to those valiant publish- 
ers and broadcasters who, at some 
immediate cost, are striving to 
break the circle by leading rather 
than trailing mass tastes.” 

After analyzing the achieve- 
ments and shortcomings of the 
press, Dean Barrett turned to ra- 
dio and television where he found 
the outlook to be more “murky.” 
“The new medium of television,” 
he pointed out, “with its extraor- 
dinary ability to inform, has come 
too largely under the editorial 
domination of the advertisers, the 


‘downright hucksters, and the ped- 
‘dlers of 


lowest-common-denomi- 
nator entertainment.” On the other 
hand he felt that the impact of the 
recent scandals had strengthened 
the hand of those network and sta- 
tion executives who seek responsi- 
ble programing. 

Improvements in radio and tele- 
vision will come, Dean Barrett 


i 





stressed, when “enough articulate 
citizens demand it and when a 
revitalized F ede ral Communica- 
tions Commission shuns backdoor 
dickering with license-seekers and 
simply does what it was originally 
set up to do.” 

The FCC should avoid censor- 
ship and program editing, he stated, 
but demand evidence of integrity 
and of some minimum of public 
service throughout the time spec- 
trum before approving the grant- 
ing, renewal, or transfer of li- 
censes to use the public’s airwaves. 

“When all radio-television man- 
agements finally feel compelled to 
give important time segments to 
news and public service,” he con- 
cluded, “the broadcast journalist 


will regularly play an exciting, re- 
warding role in public enlighten- 
ment.” 


NAEB members will be pleased 
to discover, in Dean Barrett’s re- 
port, strong support in their ef- 
forts toward improving commercial 
radio and television. Many steps 
need to be taken soon. The next 
one. it seems to the writer, should 
be for all of us to redouble our 
efforts to secure the appointment 
to the Federal Communications 
Commission of competent, dedi- 
cated citizens. This, he believes, 


is the basic key to the problem. 


—Tracy F. Tyier, Editor 





Back Issues of Journal Available 


Limited numbers of some back issues of the Journal 
are available from NAEB, 1¢ Gregory Hall, Urbana, 
Illinois. Beginning with Volume 9, (1949-50) each 


volume can be 


obtained on microfilm from Uni- 


versity Microfilms, Inc., 313 N. First Street, Ann Ar- 
bor, Michigan. University Microfilms can also pro- 
vide full-sized pages or issues by reproducing en- 
largements from the microfilm. 
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Projects and Products 


a column by Philip Lewis 


Director, Bureau of Instruction Materials 
Board of Education, Chicago 


Unlimited Flexibility 
In New J-Jacks 
CCTV Distribution System 


Jerrold Electronics Corporation 
has introduced an exciting concept 
in signal distribution for closed- 
circuit systems that permits even 
day-to-day changes in an installa- 
tion without the need for rewiring. 

Prior to the formulation of this 
approach it was necessary to pre- 
determine exactly what was to be 
accomplished at every location, and 
then designers provided for spe- 
cial electrical insertion and isola- 
tion units for each service contem- 
plated. After a lengthy system 
analysis, the special electrical units 
were installed in conduit boxes in 
the walls and the system was then 
fixed permanently in its ability to 
provide communication services be- 
tween points. Any subsequent 
change usually meant the reinstal- 
lation of outlets and reworking of 
portions of the system. 

This new system involves the 
provision of a basic feed-through 
coaxial cable unit in every class- 
room, viewing, or originating lo- 
cation. When the cable is installed, 
each conduit box location is fit- 
ted with a cover plate into which 
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is inserted a shorting or feed- 
through link plug. As particu'ar 
needs are identified for a specific 
outlet, the feed-through link is re- 
moved in a matter of seconds by 
means of a special key. An ap- 
propriate unit is substituted for 
viewing, originating, or control 
purposes. 


Vigure 1 illustrates a plug-in unit 
that will feed two television re- 
ceivers. Should it become necessary 
to originate a closed-circuit pickup 
in the room, several other plugs are 
available to permit insertion of 
video, sub-channel RF, or regular 
channel VHF, depending on the 
nature of the application. 


Physically, this system requires 
¥%,” conduit and 4 x 4 standard 
electrical boxes. The _ electrical 
engineer need only concern himself 
with providing an equipment lo¢a- 
tion at the center of each 900’ diam- 
eter circle of distribution run. 


To show the versatility of the 
J-Jacks approach, a number of 
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combinations are diagrammed. Fig- 
ure 2 indicates the possible con- 
nection network in a building con- 
nected to a long single trunk dis- 


tribution system. A long system is 


defined as involving in excess of 
500 db cable loss. In this type of 
layout it is usually desirable to 
keep the frequency of the highest 
channel distributed under 100 mc. 
Channels below 54 me are used for 
the return of signals to the studio. 
As shown in the drawing, the cam- 
era originates on a_ sub-channel 
which bypasses amplifiers in the 


building while it gets reamplified 
on the return. Thus, through the 
use of proper bypass filters, it is 
possible for signals to be sent in 
two directions on the same cable. 


A variation of this plan is shown 
in Figure 3. This system is em- 
ployed when seven channels are to 
be distributed while remotes are 
handled on sub-channels in an- 
other trunk. It should be noted that 
the basic system in the building is 
not changed from that described 
in Figure 2. 


Figure 3 
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[extreme flexibility is incorpo- 
rated in the single wire plan dia- 
grammed in Figure 4. The coaxial 
cable distribution with J-Jacks is 
connected fore and aft of the main 
amplifier and is arranged to orig- 
inate sub-channels with conversion 


at the head end to a VHEF channel 
for distribution. 


Figure 5 shows exactly the same 
wire diagram as Figure 4. In the 
latter instance, however, the user 
has elected to select off-the-air 


Figure 4 
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programs for remodulation. In this 
system, the remotes are handled as 


video signals over the feeder lines. 
Note that they are fed into a mod- 
ulator that may also accept studio- 
Figures 4 
and 5 actually show the basic 


originated programs. 


building system with major changes 
in operating techniques. 

An important application of 
closed-circuit television is in use at 
the Central Washington College of 
Education in Ellensburg, Washing- 
ton. Here, approximately two miles 


Figure 5 
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of coaxial cable is employed in a 


distribution system, linking the 
town’s public schools to four ob- 
servation rooms on the college 
campus (see Figures 6 and 7). 
Portable TV cameras are wheeled 
into school classrooms to program 
the observation experiences for 
college students viewing on campus. 


Another imaginative application 
of CCTV is the operation installed 
in the Oakland Veterans Hospital 
in Pittsburgh. This project func- 
tions as “Station WREM” and 
electronically distributes motion 
pictures, religion, education, music, 


Figure 6 


and information, in addition to out- 
side station originations (Figure 
8). Patients participate in this op- 
eration and many worthwhile out- 
comes are reported. 


The J-Jacks system is an effec- 
tive answer to the school planner 
and architect who must make pro- 
vision for CCTV in a building in 
the drawing board stage when all 
of the possible future service de- 
mands cannot be delineated. For 
additional details and _ specifica- 
tions, address Jerrold Electronics 
Corporation, 15th and Lehigh, 
Philadelphia 32, Pennsylvania. 
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A Portable Tape Recorder 
That Has Everything 


The Uher Universal Tape Re- 
corder, imported from Germany, 
weighs seventeen pounds, is about 
the size of a small portable type- 
writer, and performs all the func- 
tions practical with a unit of this 
kind (Figure 9). The machine is 
adapted to A. C. operation over a 
range of 110 to 240 volts and in- 
corporates the following features: 

1. Three speeds — 15/16 i. p. s. 
with frequency response 40 to 
4,000 cycles; 1 7/8 i. p. s. with 
frequency response 40 to 8,000 
cycles ; 3 3/4 i. p. s. with frequency 
response 40 to 16,000 cycles. 

2. Up to eight hours of record- 
ing is possible at the slowest speed. 
Uses five-inch reel maximum. 

3. Has standard dual track ar- 
rangement. 

4. Automatic playback key per- 
mits repetitive operation. Cycle in- 
cludes fast rewind and normal re- 
play — can be repeated indefinite- 
ly. 


5. Pause button included. 

6. Has digital revolution counter. 

7. Automatic end of tape stop 
operates on control tape foil ends. 

8. Single microphone button con- 
trols start, stop, rewind, and re- 
play functions. 

9. Voice-activated accessory 
turns on tape only when micro- 
phone is used; turns off machine 
between voice pauses. 

10. A simple telephone adapter 
permits recording of phone conver- 
sations without modification of the 
system. 

11. Other special connections 
provided permit recording from 
radio broadcasts, discs, and dupli- 
cation of tapes. Hand and foot 


operated switches are also avail- 
able. 


Literature and additional infor- 
mation is available from Sefry 
Products, Inc., 815 North LaSalle 
Street, Chicago 10, Illinois. 





Radio-Television 
Selected Bibliography 


annotated by Eleanor Blum 


Journalism and Communications Librarian 
University of Illinois 


Bachman, John. The Church in the 
World of Radio-TV. New York: 


Association Press, 1960. 


The author, professor of prac- 
tical theology at Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary in New York, at- 
tempts a philosophical analysis 
of the relationship between 
broadcasting and Christianity. 


3roadcasting and Government Reg- 
ulation in a Free Society. Santa 
Barbara, California: Center for 
the Study of Democratic Insti- 
tutions, Box 4096, 1959. 
An occasional paper on the 
role of the mass media in a 
democracy. 


Check List for Planning Educa- 
tional Television Stations. Wash- 
ington: Joint Council of Educa- 
tional Television, 1785 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue, N. W., 1959. 


A four-page pamphlet sug- 
gesting steps to be followed and 
general topics to be considered 
in the planning of educational 
television broadcast stations. 
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Film Programmes for the Young. 


Paris: UNESCO, 1959. (Re- 
ports and Papers on Mass Com- 
munication No. 28) 


“Report on a presentation of 
children’s films organized by the 
International Centre of Films for 
Children (Brussels, 19-23 Sept. 
1958).” 


Holmes, Presley D., Jr. Television 


Research in the Teaching-Learn- 
ing Process. Detroit: Wayne 
State University, Division of 
Broadcasting, 1959. 

An analysis and correlation of 
available data relating television 
to teaching and learning. 


Mather, J. C. and Paul Neurath. 


An Indian Experiment in Farm 
Radio Forums. Paris: 
UNESCO, 1959. 


One of UNESCO's “Press, 
Film and Radio in the World 
Today” series, describing a pilot 
project carried on in India on 
the use of the “discussion” type 
of radio program for rural edu- 
cation. 





Merrill, Irving R. The Impact of 
an Educational Television Series. 
East Lansing: Michigan State 
University, Department of Tele- 
vision and Broadcasting, 1958. 
(WKAR-TV Research Report 
573M). 


An experimental study to de- 
termine whether direction of 
shift of attitude desired from 
the audience by the producer 
was accomplished. 


Report to the President by the At- 
. torney-General on Deceptive 
Practices in Broadcasting Media. 
Washington: Government Print- 
ing Office, December 30, 1959. 


Attorney-General William P. 
Rogers’ report to the President 
following the quiz-show scandal. 


U. S. Department of the Air Force. 
Apprentice Motion Picture Edi- 
torial Specialist. Washington: 
Government Printing O f fice, 


1959. 


Intended by the Lowry Tech- 
nical Training Center, Colorado, 
for on-the-job training in film 
editing. 


U. S. Federal Communications 
Commission. 25th Annual Re- 
port for Fiscal Year 1959. Wash- 
ington: Government Printing 


Office, 1959. 


A silver anniversary edition, 
summarizing many pertinent 


facts and statistics of the past 
twenty-five years in broadcast- 
ing. 


U. S. Department of Health, Edu- 


cation and Welfare. Proceedings 
of the Conference on Education- 
al Television. Washington: Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1959. 


An evaluation, in connection 
with the Office of Education, of 
its growth and development in 
connection with schools. 


U. S. House. Subcommittee of the 


~ Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. Educational 
Television. Summary of Supple- 
mental Field Hearing. Washing- 
ton: Government Printing Of- 
fice, 1960. 


“On H. R. 32, a bill to amend 
the Communications Act of 1934 
to assist in the establishment and 
improvement of certain televi- 
sion broadcasting facilities.” 


U. S. Committee on Interstate and 


Foreign Commerce. Subcommit- 
tee on Legislative Oversight. In- 
vestigation of Regulatory Com- 
missions and Agencies. Washing- 
ton: Government Printing Of- 
fice, 1960. 


An investigation’ of the FCC 
and of commercial television, in- 
cluding rigged quiz shows, pay- 
ola, and need for affirmative 
commission action. 
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A Congressman Looks at ETV 


... and tells why 


he is for channel reservations 
and against federal aid 


There appears to be general 
agreement that television has a 
definite place in a modern educa- 
tional curriculum. There is dis- 
agreement, however, as to whether 





By William H. Avery 


Member of the U. S. House of 
Representatives, from Kansas. 
His bill has been referred to 
the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee, where 
it reposes. 





this is a proper area for the federal 
government to further expand its 
financial responsibility. Disagree- 
ment on federal aid to local and 
state functions is not new in Wash- 
ington and it is tke principle of 
federal versus state and local con- 
trol upon which this disagreement 
is largely based. 
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Federal aid to educational tele- 
vision, like other costly proposals, 
is salutary but somewhere along 
the line we must decide where fed- 
eral responsibility, federal regula- 
tion, and federal spending stops. 
If the federal government is go- 
ing to assume the many responsi- 
bilities that have historically be- 
longed to the states, then what 
functions are to be preserved to 
the state? 


It was the conviction that fed- 
eral intervention should not fur- 
ther be imposed upon the states — 
paralleled by the conclusion that 
television could well supplement 
our educational curriculum — that 
prompted me to introduce H. R. 
9448 that would provide necessary 
authority for the Federal Com- 
munications Commission to pre- 
serve necessary channels for edu- 
cational television purposes. 


At this point, perhaps a brief 
review of the background of edu- 
cational television and development 





would be helpful. In 1951, the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission 
noted that there was suddenly a 
significant increase in applications 
for channuls. This increased de- 
mand only reflected public accept- 
ance to this new form of communi- 
cation, and the fact that a scien- 
tific novelty had almost overnight 
become a thriving industry attrac- 
tive to investment capital. Since 
there had already been some ex- 
ploration in the field of television 
usage in classroom instruction, 
mostly closed-circuit, the commis- 
sion very wisely decided that if 
channels were to be available in 
the future for open-circuit broad- 
cast, it would be necessary to re- 
serve them initially or they would 
be assigned for commercial broad- 
casts before educational interests 
or institutions would be authorized 
and qualified to make application. 
Therefore, the commission took 
action by administrative directive 
to reserve 257 channels for educa- 
tional purposes, of which 171 chan- 
nels are in the UHF band and 86 
are in the VHF band. At that time 
(1952) the commercial difference 
between the two bands was not as 
significant as it is today. 

The enthusiastic public accept- 
ance of television, from a few ini- 
tial viewers to nearly 70 million 
during the fifties, developed two 
separate problems for educational 
television: Who should be vested 
with the responsibility of provid- 
ing the broadcast facilities? How 
could these channels (especially 
VHF) be longer preserved for 
educational purposes? This latter 
question arises over the fact that 
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only 45 of the 257 educational 
channels have actually gone on the 
air and there is considerable pres- 
sure on the FCC to relinquish 
some of these nonactivated but as- 
signed channels to commercial ap- 
plicants. 


ETV BILLS INTRODUCED 


It was in this situation that 
some Members of Congress felt the 
federal government should take 
action to assist stations to get on 
the air. This interest was manifest 
by legislation in the Senate in 1958 
to provide financial grants to edu- 
cational television stations to uti- 
lize channels previously reserved 
for the respective areas. A bill gen- 
erally providing a million dollars 
per state passed the Senate late in 
the session in 1958 and came over 
to the House. The Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee 
considered the bill but decided it 
was too late in the session to hold 
hearings and it was too important 
to pass hurriedly, as several im- 
portant principles were involved. 


The bill was introduced the first 
day of the session of the 86th Con- 
gress and passed the Senate on 
April 13, 1959, and again came be- 
fore our committee. Extensive. 
hearings were conducted by the 
Communications Subcommittee in 
May. As a result of the hearing, 
the subcommittee decided to defer 
action on the bill until the mem- 
bers had an opportunity to make 
a further study to compile infor- 
mation on several basic questions: 
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First, what is the actual effec- 
tiveness of television as an educa- 
tional medium? Second, if desirable, 
which administrative agency 
should be designated to approve 
applications? (And should appli- 
cants be coordinated by states or 
should they apply directly to the 
federal agency ?) 

Third, is it an appropriate addi- 
tional federal financial responsi- 
bility? Finally, should these educa- 
tional channels be longer preserved 
or should they be yielded to com- 
mercial interests if after a num- 
ber of years they are not utilized? 


HEARINGS AROUND THE JU. S. 


The chairman of the Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Commit- 
tee, the Honorable Oren Harris 
(D-Ark.), asked the full commit- 
tee to cooperate in holding these 
hearings in order that a representa- 
tive point of view from the various 
sections of the country could be 
reflected in the several hearings 
on these issues. In keeping with 
that request, hearings were held 
after the adjournment of the First 
Session of the 86th Congress at 
Topeka, Kansas; San Francisco, 
California; Seattle, Washington ; 
Denver, Colorado; Raleigh, North 
Carolina; Atlanta, Georgia; Bir- 
mingham, Alabama; New Orleans, 
Louisiana; and Tampa and Miami, 
Florida. Although several bills 
technically were the subject of the 
hearings, committee members wise- 
ly developed questions around 
basic issues that have been stated 
above. 
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The hearings were inconclusive 
in one respect. They did not at- 
tract witnesses from areas outside 
the educational television field it- 
self and, as a result, most of the 
witnesses represented existing edu- 
cational television facilities and or- 
ganizations directly connected with 
them. The industry, generally 
speaking, took little or no interest 
in the hearings. Nevertheless, sev- 
eral conclusions appear to be firm 
as a result of that study. Most of 
the existing educational television 
facilities —- whether independently 
sponsored or under the direction 
of a state agency — were enthusi- 
astic about the results achieved and 
proven under this type of instruc- 
tion. It should be pointed out that 
no witnesses stated to the commit- 
tee that educational television would 
displace the conventional method 
of instruction, but all were agreed 
that it would complement the usual 
method of instruction that is gen- 
erally employed throughout our 
modern school system. Through 
this medium the witnesses agreed, 
greater numbers of students could 
be served by the existing facilities 
and teachers. It was one way, they 
said, to help meet the educational 
requirements of the future which, 
possibly, may be doubled by 1970. 


Interestingly enough, even 
though educational television might 
decrease the future need for class- 
room teachers, teacher organiza- 
tions represented at the hearings 
were in favor of this legislation au- 
thorizing federal assistance for this 
type of instruction. Virtually all 
witnesses expressed opposition to 
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federal control of educational tele- 
vision operations despite their en- 
dorsement of federal aid. A few 
witnesses expressed this same fear 
as to state control over their oper- 
ation. 

A majority of the witnesses ap- 
peared to favor a plan, however, 
where educational television sta- 
tions would be coordinated by a 
state agency or commission and the 
federal government would deal 
with the licensed applicant through 
this state commission. 

In summary, the witnesses at 
the hearings supported the idea of 
educational television. The differ- 
ences seem to exist in the appro- 
priate role of the state government 
in coordinating broadcasting facili- 
ties, whether or not the broadcast- 
ing facility should be incorporated 
into the existing educational sys- 
tem or operate independently, and 
whether or not the federal assist- 
ance should be on a matching basis 
or an outright grant. It is only fair 
to staté that virtually all of the 
witnesses were in favor of federal 
aid in some form to educational 
television. 


CHANNEL ALLOTMENTS vs. 
FEDERAL AID TO ETV 


The question then naturally 
arises as to the reason for the in- 
troduction of H. R. 9448. This 
brings us directly back to the point 
of the responsibility of the federal 
government in the field of educa- 
tion. It is obvious that only the 
federal government can make the 
channels available for educational 
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television. Because of the inter- 
state characteristics of the channels 
only the Federal Communications 
Commission has the appropriate 
jurisdiction to make the assign- 
ments. 

The question then remains 
whether or not financial assistance 
follows these channel assignments 
or whether it becomes the respon- 
sibility of the state and the local 
community at that point. On this 
question, there is no agreement; 
and my position is rather well de- 
fined by the terms of the bill it- 
self. I have opposed in principle 
the concept of federal aid to con- 
ventional education, and on that 
same basis | am opposed to federal 
assistance for educational televi- 
sion. 

In order that the necessary chan- 
nels, however, should be longer pre- 
served for educational purposes, I 
thought it necessary to firm up the 
position of the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission. You will re- 
call that the channels were pre- 
served only by administrative or- 
der of the Federal Communications 
Commission. The commission is 
naturally wondering, in view of no 
legislative action by the Congress, 
how long these channels should be 
reserved and as such denied to 
commercial applicants. It seemed 
to me desirable and necessary that 
these channels should be made 
longer reserved and available for 
educational television. I believe 
this despite the fact that only 45 
channels have been activated of the 
257 that were reserved. 

It is a matter of principle that 
I cannot support the bills before 
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the Committee providing federal 
assistance for educational televi- 
sion. To me, their justification 
cannot be separated nor dis- 
tinguished from the broad premise 
of federal aid to conventional edu- 
cation. If the Congress in its wis- 
dom did decide to authorize a 
program providing federal aid to 
conventional education. then I be- 
lieve it would be most appropriate 
and consistent to make a portion 
of that money available for edu- 
cational television purposes. 

It is my firm conviction from 
the hearings that, in areas where 
there was a true desire for educa- 
tional television, local and _ state 


funds became available to provide 
the necessary facilities. It was my 
further conclusion that where no 
progress had been made in the way 


of providing educational television 
facilities, there was not the neces- 
sary conviction upon the part of 
the state and local officials that it 
was important to their educational 
system. For a successful educa- 
tional television program, there 


must be sufficient conviction that 
it is both feasible and needed to 
insure that necessary funds for 
operations will be available from 
the state or local community. The 
cost of operating one of these sta- 
tions is quite considerable, even 
after the original capital invest- 
ment has been met. Operating 
costs vary from $75,000 up to over 
$600,000 annually. Potential li- 
cense applicants for educational 
television facilities should be well 
informed of this cost. 

Channel preservation and assign- 
ment for educational television is 
the responsibility of the federal 
government, and, therefore, Con- 
gress should provide assurances to 
the Federal Communications Com- 
mission. The individual point of 
view would probably be in keeping 
with that same individual’s point 
of view on federal aid to conven- 
tional education. Until such time 
as Congress does take favorable ac- 
tion on federal aid to conventional 
education, I cannot support federal 
aid to educational television. 





Another Congressman 
Proposes an ETV Fund 


It’s among the provisions 
in his bill, H. R. 9549 


On January 12, I introduced be- 
fore the House of Representatives 
a bill (H. R. 9549) intended to 
improve the level of television and 
radio broadcasting in the United 
States. Briefly, | would summar- 
ize its aims as follows: 

® To establish minimum stand- 
ards of public service programing 
for all TV and radio stations. 

6 To stimulate the broadcast- 
ing of educational and cultural 
programs. 

® To establish a system of com- 
petitive bidding for broadcasting li- 
censes. 

® To set higher standards for 
the FCC. 

The American people and the 
Congress are deeply disturbed — 
and justly so — at what has been 
going on in the commercial broad- 
casting industry. 

Recent disclosures of rigged quiz 
shows and “payola” are but two 
shocking symptoms of a deep-seat- 
ed ailment. Sensational as they 
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may be, they are merely today’s 
surface outbreak of more basic 
difficulties built up over the years 





By Henry Reuss 


Member of the U. S. House 
of Representatives, from Wis- 
consin. Presently H. R. 9549 
is reposing in the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 





in an industry that has grown too 
fast and too profitably to catch up 
with its responsibilities to the pub- 
lic. 


One of the basic problems has 
been the failure of the broadcast- 
ing industry itself, and of the FCC 
which oversees its operations, to 
accept fully the fact that a grant 
of the use of the public airwaves 
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for commercial broadcasting car- 
ries with it a responsibility to ad- 
vance education and culture and to 
bring the best prugrams, and a bal- 
anced diet of programs, to the 
people of the United States. 


FORGOTTEN PROMISES 


In times of trouble, such as now. 
the industry and the FCC pay lip 
service to these ideals. The broad- 
casting industry promises to clean 
its own house. The FCC promises 
to make the industry do just that, 
or at least to help it. 

Yet after each of these agonizing 
reappraisals, we seem to come out 
with just as many — if not more 
— westerns, private eyes, disk 


jockey shows, and old movies as 
we had before. Maybe they are 


better westerns or private eyes, 
with new formats, new faces, and 
bigger budgets but the die 
served the public continues to be 
beamed at the lowest common de- 
nominator of public taste. 

The broadcasting industry—and 
the FCC goes along with it—ap- 
pears to have set two main goals 
for itself: to make money, which 
it does very well, and to entertain, 
which it sometimes does very well. 

But, with a few exceptions, the 
goal of contributing to education, 
to information, to culture. is far 
down the industry’s list—if it is 
there at all. Just because the good 
guys always beat the bad guys— 
usually after several killings—does 
not make a program educational, 
or even true. 

Our present broadcasting laws 
speak often of the public interest. 
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The industry and the FCC, as a 
result, have spoken of public serv- 
ice programs, but without requiring 
them or defining them. It is my be- 
lief that if we both define and re- 
quire public service programing 
for all broadcasting stations, we 
will be on our way to improving 
the level of television and radio 
broadcasting, without harming the 
commercial broadcasting industry 
or the other industries which de- 
pend upon it. 

Since that is the intent of my 
bill, and since that also happens 
to be what the broadcasting indus- 
try and its friends claim to want, 
I expect to have their support for 
this legislation. 


DETAILS OF THE BILL 


In detail, the bill proposes the 
following changes in the Federal 
Communications Act: 

1. To declare that Congress 
created the FCC not only to make 
available an adequate communica- 
tions system, but also “for the pur- 
pose of assuring that broadcasting 
stations shall be operated in the 
public interest and in such a man- 
ner as to advance education and 
culture in the United States and 
to bring the best programs, re- 
gardless of kind, to the people of 
the United States.” 

2. Direct the FCC to establish 
minimum standards of public serv- 
ice programing for each broadcast- 
ing station. The bill would require 
each station to devote at least 20 
per cent of each broadcast day to 
public service programs, of which 
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not less than one hour per day 
would have to occur between 7 
p.m. and 10 p.m. — the prime eve- 
ning hours. The bill broadly de- 
fines public service programs: 
“programs of which the content 
tends primarily to advance educa- 
tion and culture, or to inform the 
public of events or issues of lo- 
cal, state, national, and interna- 
tional importance.” 

3. To assist the FCC in further 
defining public service programs 
and in establishing minimum stand- 
ards of public service programing, 
the bill would create an Advisory 
Board on Education and Culture. 
The United States Commissioner 
of Education would be the chair- 
man. Six members representing 
the general public, and not con- 
nected with the broadcasting indus- 


try, would be appointed by the 
FCC chairman. 


MONITORING OF STATIONS 


4. Direct the FCC to monitor 
broadcasting stations to determine 
whether minimum standards of 
public service programing, and 
other requirements, are being ful- 
filled. 

5. Establish a system of competi- 
tive bidding for broadcasting li- 
censes. The bill would set up 
priority categories for license ap- 
plicants — first, priority to an ap- 
plicant “predominantly locally 
owned” with no interest in other 
mediums of mass communication ; 
second, priority to an applicant 
“predominantly locally owned” ; 
and, third, priority to all others. 
Competitive bids would be used if 
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two or more applicants fell into 
the same high category and were 
otherwise qualified. Bids would be 
in two parts — in terms of public 
service programs, and in cash 
amounts, 


AN EDUCATIONAL FUND 


6. Funds thus received would go 
into a special Educational and Cul- 
tural Television and Radio Fund, 
from which the FCC, with the ad- 
vice of the Advisory Board on 
Education and Culture, could make 
loans or grants to nonprofit broad- 
casting stations or organizations 
“for the purpose of furthering the 
presentation of educational and 
cultural television and radio pro- 
grams in the United States.” 

7. Establish higher standards 
for the FCC. The bill would pro- 
hibit FCC members from accepting 
favors from the broadcasting in- 
dustry. It would also increase the 
terms of members from seven to 
fourteen years and raise their sal- 
aries by $2,000 a year. The pro- 
visions relating to the FCC itself 
were part of a bill which I in- 
troduced in April, 1958, following 
disclosure of scandals involving 
FCC members. Such changes to 
uplift the FCC are still necessary. 

But I want to emphasize that 
the main purposes of my recent bill 
are to improve programing, to 
emphasize education and culture, 
and to set up a bidding procedure 
for broadcast licenses among qual- 
ified applicants who, because of 
local ownership, are most likely to 
serve the best interests of their 
own communities. 





A Case Against Waste 


Senator deplores 


unactivated etv channels 


We have our race for space. 

We have shown haste to face the 
missile gap. 

However, thus far, we’ve set no 
pace to erase the gap in educa- 
tional television which measures al- 
most two-thirds of our nation in 
breadth. Many contend that we 
have given our educators more ad- 
vice than funds, more students 
than desks, more technology to 
teach than we have modern tools 
to teach it, including educational 
television. 

On April 14, 1952, the Federal 
Communications Commission set 
aside 242 channels for noncom- 
mercial educational stations. Now 
that number has been increased to 
257. 

Less than 50 stations are on the 
air today. 

During the same period, what 
has happened in other fields? Both 
Russia and America have placed 
satellites in orbit, launched deep 
space thrusts, made supersonic 
missiles operational, adapted atomic 
propulsion to water navigation. 
Our travelers have become accus- 
tomed to crossing the continent in 
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less than four hours and the At- 
lantic Ocean during daylight hours. 
But two-thirds of our students 





By Warren G. Magnuson 


U. S. Senator from Washing- 
ton. Chairman, Senate Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce 
Committee. 





have progressed eight grades with- 
out having educational television 
available to them. 

For the one-third of the nation’s 
school population which has used 
educational television, the experi- 
ence has been most rewarding — 
and promising. To know exactly 
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how rewarding and promising, you 
should have sat with me in my 
Senate Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee room a year 
ago. 


® Had you been a parent listening, 
you would have heard other par- 
ents tell how their children had 
gained in knowledge through edu- 
cational television. 


® Had you been a teacher, you 
would have heard eager fellow 
educators telling what a tool the 
medium is when applied as a teach- 
ing supplement. 


® Had you been a law-maker. the 
problems of utilizing educational 
television properly would have 
been most revealing and _heart- 
touching. 


® You would have learned of in- 
numerable community meetings 
held, countless conferences con- 
vened reams of minutes taken, and 
many sound conclusions reached. 


® Testifying before my committee 
were those who had channels al- 
located but not activated . . . those 
who had stations in service 


those who had seen educational 
television in service elsewhere and 
now wanted it for their areas, their 
children. 


There was no shortage of desire 
for an educational television sta- 
tion. Nor was any lessening of 
need indicated. Only a shortage of 
dollars was indicated to buy equip- 
ment, install it, get the picture into 
the classroom. 

The dollars trouble me, as they 
do you. 
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Those offering testimony saw in 
my measure, S. 12, a chance to ob- 
tain part of the dollars they need. 
This help, they felt, can spell the 
difference between having a chan- 
nel which is allocated but unused 
or a channel beaming programs to 
students. 


Each witness knew that even $1 
million allocated to each state and 
the District of Columbia, as pro- 
vided by the Magnuson measure, 
wouldn’t stretch far. They knew 
the dollars supplied could be used 
only to buy equipment or install it. 
After the station was on the air, 
no federal funds under the Mag- 
nuson Act could be used for either 
personnel or program service. 


jut they must have equipment 
before programs. The equipment 
must be installed. So they were 
for my bill. They thought action 
should be speedy, that no time 
should be wasted getting the pro- 
gram in operation. 


That was a year ago. 


The Magnuson measure _ still 
pends in Congress, despite the fact 
that the Senate approved it speed- 
ily. Recently it has shown new 
strength in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. The House Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce has approved it. But it still 
must face the entire House. Then 
it must make its way across the 
White House desk. Let us hope 
that approval can be obtained in 
both places. 


I have been fighting for this leg- 
islation for the past four years. This 
was a logical next step, since we 
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had won the battle to have these 
channels reserved exclusively for 
educational purposes. 


If this effort meets with success 
and we can immediately double or 
triple the number of educational 
stations now on the air, (consider- 
ing that we now have less than 
fifty), this can be an important 
step forward. 


PLANS SECOND MEASURE 
Then perhaps a_ second 
should be taken. 


This would come in a second 
measure which I have had drawn 
for introduction. Actually, it has 
been ready for introduction since 
late January. It has been discussed 
with many leaders, both in com- 
mercial and educational broadcast- 
ing. 

Purposely, I have not introduced 
it yet, feeling that we first should 
make every effort to get into oper- 
ation first the $1 million grants for 
each state and the District of Co- 
lumbia. After we know how far 
these dollars will go to achieve our 
objective of getting new educa- 
tional stations on the air, then we 
will know how strong the second 
step must be. 


I refer to a new bill to tax com- 
mercial television time sales one 
per cent. This would apply only to 
time sold — not to talent included 
in the program package. This 
would bring in about $4 million 
annually, judging by statistics fur- 
nished by the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission regarding sales 


step 
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of time on television stations dur- 
ing 1958. Perhaps the tax should 
be more than one per cent. Maybe 
it should be less, or not be needed 
at all. Thus my hesitation to intro- 
duce it until we know the full ex- 
tent of the task remaining before 
us. 


If every community could pro- 
ceed as did my home city of Seattle, 
then the problem could be lessened. 
Loren Stone, who directs Channel 
9, Seattle, tells me that the $1 per 
student contribution made by the 
majority of school districts, King 
Courty, and Seattle City Schools, 
coupled with the same payment 
from Seattle University and Seattle 
Pacific College, provides about 


two-thirds of the station’s annual 
budget. The other one-third comes 
from the University of Washing- 


ton. Other areas have tried much 
the same plan with varying degrees 
of success. 


But in Seattle it works. 

Cutting down operational costs 
there is the arrangement for the 
University of Washington to pro- 
vide studio and office facilities on 
the campus, and, through the 
School of Communications, to 
make students available to aug- 
ment the station’s small profes- 
sional staff. Housing for the sta- 
tion transmitter is provided at Edi- 
son Technical School, and Edison’s 
students maintain and operate the 
facility. 

However at Channel 9’s start, 
capital funds came almost exclu- 
sively from outside the local edu- 
cational group. The Fund for 
Adult Education, an independent 





agency created by the Ford Foun- 
dation, made a grant to the station 
of $150,000, upon the condition that 
the station raise double that amount 
in local matching funds. Com- 
mercial TV Station KING-TV, 
owned by Mrs. Scott Bullitt, made 
a gift of television equipment, in- 
cluding a transmitter, two camera 
chains, a tower, and many other 
useful items, valued at $121,963. 
A community-wide drive for funds 
produced $33,441. The Emerson 
Radio and Phonograph Corpora- 
tion made a grant of $10.000 to 
the station as being one of the first 
ten educational television stations 
to commence broadcasting. The 
University of Washington provided 
studio and building facilities which, 
for purposes of the required 
matching funds, have been valued 


at $275,000. 


Through this super-community 
effort and the humanitarian gesture 
by Mrs. Bullitt, we now have “Cal- 


culus” — a half-hour four times 
a week series for accelerated math- 
ematics students — going to our 
high school seniors in the Seattle- 
King County area. Our  third- 
graders get “Panchito Y los Ani- 
males,” a quarter-hour three times 
a week series in the Spanish lan- 
guage. F’ifth-grade students are sup- 
plementing their classroom study 
with “Biology,” a quarter-hour 
three times a week series. Junior- 
high students studying Washington 
state history can look up from their 
books to catch “Reliving the Past,” 
a weekly series carried on Chan- 
nel 9. The “Listen and Say” basic 


speech and reading program com- 
mands wide attention in our pri- 
mary classes. 

To permit the greatest possible 
elasticity, the classroom teacher 
can pluck -from the air the indi- 
vidual program best suited for her 
room at the time she wants it, be- 
cause each of the in-school pro- 
grams is repeated two or three 
times during the day or week. 
These repeats are made from kine- 
scopes made of the programs in 
Channel 9’s studios. Thus repeats 
are possible in future years and 
loans are possible to schools out- 
side the station’s coverage area. 

Loren Stone informs me that 
Channel 9 has an evening schedule 
including an hour for children 
from 7 to 8, an hour of telecourses 
from 8 to 9, and an hour of gen- 
eral cultural and informational 
programs for adults and the entire 
family from 9 to 10. 

Each of you has an example to 
draw upon from the hearest edu- 
cational station. Perhaps you, as I, 
have talked with children who view 
the programs, use the facility to 
give new meaning to textbook 
pages, and learn by séeing as well 
as hearing. Actually one cannot 
know the full meaning or potential 
of educational television until he 
has sat down with the student, the 
teacher, and the parent to talk con- 
crete results. 

The results are eloquent. 

So was Dean Gordon Sabine of 
Michigan State University when 
he told my committee last year: 
“The educational needs of the 
United States have so far out- 
stripped the educational capabilities 
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of the nation that we must have 
educational television to help us win 
the fight to educate a whole people. 
Without it, we surely are defeat- 
ed.” 

Then the words uttered by Rich- 
ard B. Hull, director of radio and 
television broadcasting for the 
Ohio State University in Columbus, 
still echo in the hearing room: 
“With the kind of federal aid which 
S. 12 provides, aid which specifi- 
cally forbids any kind of federal 
direction or control, a ‘grass roots’ 
educational television development 
at the state level for the first time 
becomes possible, and the elec- 
tronics mass media, already har- 
nessed to the purposes of business 
and industry can become available 
to education.” 


This testimony, and thousands 
of words in the same vein, give 
stature to the hearing record on 
S. 12. They gave impetus to the 
measure when it passed the Senate. 
They are moving it in the House 
of Representatives, and may con- 
vince our Chief Executive that this 
measure should be signed into law. 


But the only real satisfaction can 
come when the electronic picture 
tubes light up in those classrooms 
in the other two-thirds of our na- 
tion, to let those students have 
this vibrant, vital new educational 
supplement that is television. 


Until these tubes glow, our job 
remains unfinished. 





Why I Favor 


Federal Legislation 
to Aid Construction 
of ETV Facilities 


On April 7, 1960, the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce of the House of Represent- 
atives, after extensive hearings and 
careful deliberation, reported fa- 
vorably a bill (H. R. 10609) pro- 
viding for the establishment of a 
program of federal matching 
grants for the construction of ETV 
facilities. 

Once before, during the 85th 
Congress, the committee reported 
favorably an ETV_ construction 
grant bill but because Congress ad- 
journed shortly after the reporting 
of the legislation, the House was 
unable to take action thereon. 

It is my sincere hope and expec- 
tation that this time the House will 
give its approval to the bill re- 
ported by the committee, and that 
agreement will be reached between 
the Senate and the House of Rep- 
resentatives with respect to differ- 
ences between the Senate-passed 
bill and the bill recommended by 
our committee. 
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It is my belief that enactment of 
ETV construction-grant legislation 
is urgently needed to speed up the 
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Chairman, Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committee, 
United States House of Rep- 
resentatives (from Arkansas). 





establishment of additional ETV 
stations. During the _ eight-year 
period since 1952 when the first 
ETV reservations were made by 
the Federal Communications Com- 
mission, only 46 ETV stations 
have been established. Thus 221 
much coveted television channels 
remain fallow, and there is grave 
danger that unless the process of 
getting ETV stations on the air is 
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speeded up greatly, the demand to 
use these channels for commercial 
television purposes may become ir- 
resistible and thus they might be 
irretrievably lost to education. 

The Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce did not make 
its decision to recommend passage 
of this legislation lightly. Four 
days of hearings were held by the 
committee in Washington, D. C., 
in 1958 during the 85th Congress 
and in 1959 during the 86th Con- 
gress. Upon conclusion of the 1960 
hearings, the Subcommittee on 
Communications and Power, be- 
fore which the hearings were held, 
voted to defer action until a field 
study was made of the entire sub- 
ject following the adjournment of 
the first session of the 86th Con- 
gress. 

Pursuant to this decision, the 
committee held hearings in Bir- 
mingham, Alabama ; San Francisco, 
California; Denver, Colorado; 
Tampa and Miami, Florida; At- 
lanta, Georgia; Topeka, Kansas; 
New Orleans, Louisiana; Raleigh, 
North Carolina ; and Seattle, Wash- 
ington. 

Following these hearings a clean 
bill was introduced (H. R. 10609) 
which was reported favorably with 
certain amendments proposed by 
the committee. 


PRINCIPAL PROVISIONS OF HOUSE BILL 
WITH COMMITTEE AMENDMENTS 


The bill is patterned after the 
Hospital Survey and Construction 
Act (commonly referred to as the 
Hill-Burton Act), which has prov- 
en so successful in stimulating, with 
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the aid of federal matching grants, 
the construction of numerous state, 
county, municipal, and private non- 
profit hospitals throughout the na- 
tion. 

The bill provides that each state 
which desires to participate in the 
program must make a survey of 
the need for educational television 
facilities in the state and prepare 
a state program for the construc- 
tion of educational TV facilities. 
For this survey purpose, the bill 
authorizes a federal grant of not 
to exceed $10,000 to each state 
which desires to participate in the 
program. This grant must be 
matched on a_ dollar-for-dollar 
basis by the state. 

Submission of a state program 
to the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare is required by 
the bill before any federal match- 
ing grant may be made by the Sec- 
retary for the construction of any 
educational television facility with- 
in any state. This program must 
be submitted within three years of 
the date of enactment of this bill. 

Applications for matching 
grants must be submitted to the 
state educational television agency 
for screening in order to deter- 
mine whether the project is in ac- 
cordance with the state plan as 
originally submitted or as later 
modified by the agency. 

Whenever a state educational 
television agency receives applica- 
tions for construction grants in an 
aggregate amount exceeding the 
amount of federal funds available 
for such grants in that state, the 
agency must indicate the priority 
given by it to each of the several 
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applications and the amount rec- 
ommended by it for each applica- 
tion. 


Federal matching grants are 
limited to 50 per cent of the 
amount determined by the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare to be the reasonable and 
necessary cost of the project—ex- 
cept that if an applicant owns an 
existing educational television fa- 
cility and he desires a_ federal 
matching grant for the construc- 
tion of another educational televi- 
sion facility or the enlargement or 
replacement of the existing facili- 
ty, the federal matching grant may 
be increased by adding to the 50 
per cent of the reasonable and 
necessary cost of the proposed 


project 25 per cent of the reason- 


able and necessary cost (as deter- 
mined by the Secretary) of all edu- 
cational television facilities owned 
by the applicant at the time of the 
filing of the application. However, 
the total federal grant may not ex- 
ceed 75 per cent of the reasonable 
and necessary cost of the project 
(as determined by the Secretary) 
or $150,000, whichever is the lesser 


sum, 


The total amount of construction 
grants to applicants in any one 
state may not exceed $750,000. 

The bill specifically provides 
that none of its provisions shall be 
deemed to give the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare 
any control over television broad- 
casting. This prohibition also goes, 
of course, to the powers of the 
Secretary to make such rules and 
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regulations as may be necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this 
legislation. 


PRINCIPAL DIFFERENCES 
BETWEEN SENATE AND HOUSE BILL 


The principal differences be- 
tween the Senate-passed bill (S. 12) 
and the bill reported favorably by 
the committee (H. R. 10609) are 
as follows: 

(1) H. R. 10609 provides for 
50-50 federal matching grants or 
up to 75-25 federal matching 
grants in the case of grants ap- 
plied for by owners of existing edu- 
cational television facilities, with 
an over-all limitation of $150,000 
per grant. Grants to applicants 
within any one state may not ex- 
ceed $750,000. S. 12 provides for 
outright federal construction grants 
requiring no matching by appli- 
cants and there is no ceiling on in- 
dividual grants other than the $1 
million for each state. 

(2) H. R. 10609 requires the 
making of a state survey and the 
development of a state plan for the 
construction of educational televi- 
sion facilities by states desiring to 
participate in the federal matching 
grant program. No comparable re- 
quirement is contained in S. 12. 

(3) H. R. 10609 provides for 
the screening of construction grant 
applications by duly constituted 
state educational television agencies 
to determine whether applications 
are in conformity with the state 
plan. H. R. 10609 further provides 
for the establishment of priorities 
by such state agencies and recom- 
mendations by such state agencies 
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as to possible reductions in federal 
grants, in case applications re- 
ceived from within a state are in 
excess of federal funds available 
for such state. S. 12 does not pro- 
vide for any state screening of ap- 
plications and would vest complete 
discretion in the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare 
with respect to the allocation of 
available federal funds among 
competing applicants within a state. 


CONCLUSION 


It is my conviction that, at a 
time when education in the United 
States faces serious challenges, 
when physical facilities and teach- 
ers must be found to teach increas- 
ing numbers of students, when 
subjects must be taught in our 
schools which only relatively few 
teachers are equipped and prepared 
to teach adequately, it seems un- 
thinkable that educational television 
should not be utilized to the full 
extent of its usefulness as a teach- 
ing tool. 

I believe that failure of educa- 
tors to use reserved educational 
channels is not the result of lack 
of interest, desire, or planning on 
their part. One of the largest prob- 
lems which face educators is the 
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lack of funds to pay for the in- 
stallation of educational television 
facilities. Experience has demon- 
strated that once educational tele- 
vision stations are built, state legis- 
latures, local school systems, and 
community organizations have 
raised the necessary operating 
funds. 

In my opinion, educational tele- 
vision is an integral part of the 
American system of broadcasting. 
Educational television can meet 
educational and informational 
needs which commercial broad- 
casters are not meeting through 
their present operations, and ef- 
fective educational television pro- 
graming might tend to create a 
demand on the part of the viewing 
public for more and better com- 
mercial programing outside the 
field of pure entertainment. 

For these reasons, I favor the 
enactment of legislation which will 
make available a measure of fed- 
eral financial aid to those state or 
local agencies and private nonprof- 
it groups which are prepared to 
undertake the difficult and finan- 
cially burdensome task of provid- 
ing educational television services, 
and I hope that the Congress will 
proceed speedily to complete action 
on this much-needed legislation. 











A SALUTE TO OUR INDUSTRIAL ASSOCIATES* 


Motorola, Inc. 


Radio Corporation Of America 


General Electric Company 


Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co. 


Ampex Corporation 
GPL Division 
Adler Electronics, Inc. 
Dage Television Division 


Sarkes Tarzian, Inc. 


* “Any manufacturing firm, engaged in the manufacture 


and/or sale of broadcasting and auxiliary equipment, wishing 
to further their cooperation with the NAEB and wishing to 
foster educational broadcasting through the NAEB may be 
elected an INDUSTRIAL ASSOCIATE.” NAEB Constitution. 
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Something of Value? 


Do educators have something 
to distribute via networks? 


One of the sessions at the Wash- 
ington conference on educational 
networks [last fall] is devoted to 
“What Have We to Distribute?” 
This seems to imply general ac- 
ceptance of the availability of 
something of significance to be dis- 
tributed, leaving largely unresolved 
only the question of selection. But, 
as I read the impressive papers 
presented at such conferences .. . 
attend the meetings . . . and exam- 
ine the burgeoning body of re- 
search data becoming available, it 
becomes abundantly clear that that 
is not the case. There are still un- 
resolved questions of underlying 
policy, and some of these, at least, 
I would like to explore. 


Most of you will recall that 
vivid passage in the Outline of 
History in which H. G. Wells 
points out that the floor of the 
ocean is covered with skeletons of 
animals that were unable to fore- 
see change or adjust themselves to 
a changing environment. Presum- 
ably they were obstinate, incompe- 
tent, unimaginative, and almost 
completely inflexible in their adap- 
tation. Presumably we, on the other 
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hand, by our discussion of the pos- 
sibility of interconnected state and 
regional educational networks are 





By E. W. Ziebarth 


Dean of the Summer Session, 
University of Minnesota. 





demonstrating that we are none 
of these things; that, on the con- 
trary, we are not only prepared 
to adapt to our dynamic communi- 
cations environment, but are pre- 
pared to create a new environment 
in order to meet the needs of our 
time. 


The Greeks who spoke of the 
constant ebb and flow of affairs 
by arguing that one can’t step into 
the same river twice, were cor- 
rected by a critic who reminded 
them that one can’t even step into 
the same river once. This, I think, 
is a principle to which thoughtful 
people in the mass media pay lip 
service; but, in television especial- 
ly, we sometimes carry it so far 
that we need to be reminded that 
all change is not progress and all 
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movement is not forward. How- 
ever, if we do indeed have “some- 
thing to distribute” and if we get 
about the business of distributing 
it with reasonable efficiency, we 
are speaking of change which is 
progress and movement which is 
forward. 


Why distribution on a network 
basis? It happens by sheer accident 
that | am now working as vigor- 
ously as possible (outside the con- 
text of the mass media) on a 
tentative program of regional co- 
operation between institutions of 
higher learning in a variety of 
fields — particularly at the grad- 
uate level. I was confident before 
our preliminary work began, and 
am. certain now, that there are 
many areas in which even the 


most distinguished of our educa- 
tional institutions have little or no 
business trying to operate on an 


independent, essentially competi- 
tive and duplicating basis. In these 
times of fabulously costly equip- 
ment and instruction, it is quite 
unnecessary for, let us say, the 
Universities of Michigan, Illinois, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, and Iowa 
each to be developing with equal 
vigor every academic area, includ- 
ing those for which there are so 
few consumers that any one insti- 
tution could serve them quite read- 
ily. Our own university, for ex- 
ample, although its enrollment ap- 
proaches 30,000, is beginning to 
engage enthusiastically in cooper- 
ative programs with several of the 
institutions I’ve named, and I be- 
lieve that programs of increased 
distinction are the result. We need 
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only look at the schedules of edu- 
cational television and radio sta- 
tions across the nation to see dra- 
matic opportunities for the appli- 
cation of the same principle, one 
which applies on virtually every 
educational and chronological level. 
All of us have in some meas- 
ure experienced the economic 
limitations of the single corpora- 
tion or educational unit. 


This is quite aside from the 
more obvious and more widely dis- 
cussed utilization of genuinely dis- 
tinguished teachers who may be 
available in one area and not in 
another, and who would, through a 
network of the kind we are discus- 
sing, be presented to an even larger 
audience. That issue hardly needs 
attention here. But to come back to 
the larger point: John Schwarz- 
walder has pointed out, just as one 
small example, that the College of 
St. Olaf with its heritage of choral 
work would be able to do a pres- 
entational job in that field which 
could not be matched by other in- 
stitutions. And I suppose the whole 
principle could hardly be more 
pungently stated than Dr. Schwarz- 
walder has done in pointing out 
that the presentation of the best 
available knowledge within a re- 
gion to the entire region at com- 
paratively low cost is the real just- 
ification of a regional network. 
That, however, is a theme upon 
which we are hearing many varia- 
tions during these meetings. 


There is another kind of illus- 
tration which may have some rele- 
vance: I have recently returned 
from more than 10,000 miles of 





travel inside the Soviet Union dur- 
ing which time I made a prelimi- 
nary study of mass communication 
from Leningrad to Yalta and from 
Moscow to the frontiers of Outer 
Mongolia in Siberia. Since I was 
already interested in this linking 
aspect of education and mass com- 
munication, I raised questions about 
it with Russians wherever I went. 
The questions were almost always 
met, at the very least, with a look 
of incredulity. In the Soviet 
Union they had simply never 
thought of handling their system 
in any other way. It is quite true 
that their reasons are not our rea- 
sons, and their problems are not 
our problems by and large, but 
rapidly developing pressures for 
the establishment of live intercon- 
nected television network transmis- 


sion in the Soviet Union indicates 
a recognition of some of the needs 


which brought us together last 
fall. The development of the dif- 
fusion exchange, and simultaneous 
group listening projects in Soviet 
radio broadcasting are illustrations 
of a similar principle, however 
dissimilar the Soviet objectives 
may be. 

As I search my unhappily inad- 
equate memory I find that it was 
a relatively short time ago that 
there was still vigorous argument 
about whether we should first 
build educational stations and then 
find program material, or whether 
we should find valid and effective 
program material before consider- 
ing the facilities over which such 
material should be transmitted. But 
if we develop live interconnected 
state and regional networks now, 
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no such question, I think, needs to 
be raised. We are well beyond the 
point at which such argument has 
any real meaning. Educational 
television has demonstrated the 
availability and the producibility of 
valid, sound, and genuinely im- 
portant materials, from which now 
—not next year, or five years from 
now, but now — selections can be 
made which would justify such 
network transmission. 

If our central objective is not 
to disseminate facts, but rather to 
help instill the conscience of the 
curious man; to somehow com- 
municate the exciting and dramatic 
adventure of the continuing, order- 
ly, organized quest for knowledge ; 
to develop not only the ability but 
the practice of judging and weigh- 
ing, of accepting or dismissing on 
the basis of existing evidence — if 
these are our functions, then 
neither educational television nor 
educational radio may be parochial. 
A network is clearly indicated! 
Indeed, the elimination of provin- 
cialism should be one of the unique 
contributions of this fantastic new 
classroom whose rafters are the 
sky. 

I have been concerned, however, 
as I have heard people at meetings 
of this kind speak so often of the 
function of educational broadcast- 
ing in terms of teaching people 
how to think rather than what to 
think. That, of course, is a neat 
phrase and most of us are dedi- 
cated to what we understand it 
to mean. But perhaps we need to 
be reminded that we do not learn 
how to think in an intellectual vac- 
uum, that we cannot emphasize 
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method out of relation to the ma- 
terials with which that method 
deals, that genuine critical (and 
even perhaps creative) ability — 
the ability to deal with problems, 
the real, hard-boiled problems of 
a free, democratic society — de- 
velops with knowledge and under- 
standing as well as with increased 
skills. Even creative imagination 
does not emerge full-blown and 
mature as did Athena from the 
forehead of Zeus. It depends not 
only upon a wealth of skills and 
experience, but upon a vast back- 
ground of meaningfully related 


ideas. If we are to come to grips 
with the problems of our time, we 
must do so within a unified frame- 
work, utilizing as fully as possible 
a rich body of information. And 
here, too, the concept of the re- 


gional, or even national educational 
network becomes one of enor- 
mously increased importance. 

I use the mass media almost 
every day in the field of public 
affairs, and I suppose that in no 
area is that principle so dramati- 
cally illustrated. But here an inter- 
esting phenomenon, the  signifi- 
cance of which we are certainly 
not yet ready to assess, is develop- 
ing — a phenomenon which educa- 
tional television especially has a 
responsibility for changing. I 
mention tele vision particularly 
since so often, even for the so- 
phisticated viewer, watching public 
affairs programing appears to be 
substituted for active participation 
in the affairs of the free society 
of which we are all a part. Lazars- 
feld and Merton referred to it in 
early studies as the “narcotizing 
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dysfunction” of the mass media at 
a time when they were concerned 
about radio only, but there is some 
evidence to indicate that with the 
increasing time devoted — even, 
as I have said, on a highly sophis- 
ticated level — to viewing ma- 
terials dealing with public affairs, 
there may be a decreasing share of 
energy, time, and motivation re- 
maining for organized ac tion. 
The extreme is reached with the 
intellectual who is concerned, who 
is informed, who knows what he 
believes should be done, but who 
confuses knowing about the prob- 
lems of our time with doing some- 
thing about them, and has been 
genuinely narcotized. Recognition 
of this danger perhaps points the 
way to a more important contribu- 
tion of the educational network 
than has been so far suggested, at 
least in most of the literature. 


If a network of the kind we en- 
vision for educational television be- 
comes a reality, it will of course 
have a mass audience. But it must 
not become an audience of what 
someone has called homogenized 
tastes in an essentially passive and 
even-leveled society. If the mass 
media are indeed the Great Ex- 
tension of almost everything, then 
it is up to us to look more closely 
and critically than our colleagues 
have so far done at what is being 
extended. I am not in the least ap- 
palled at the thought of several 
million additional pipelines run- 
ning to a few additional central 
sources despite the fact that with 
such a network, our culture will 
somehow be a more cohesive one 





than it would otherwise be. In this 
instance it is the sources, not the 
pipeline principle which need 
examination ; they must be respon- 
sive as well as responsible! The 
unwanted Siamese twin of co- 
hesiveness need not be conformity, 
and surely here educational televi- 
sion can, and indeed must, serve 
a unique function. 

The ancient Irish, when they im- 
mersed in a stream or river a baby 


at the time of his baptism, made it 
a rule to leave his right arm out 
in order that it would remain 
pagan for good fighting — an in- 
triguing idea and one which we 
might utilize! But at the moment 
we need the nonpagan ideas in a 
right mind for good fighting too. 
And certainly it is here that the 
correct kind of educational net- 
work will make its greatest contri- 
bution. 





Mr. Lyons, author of the following presentation, has 


been singled out for many radio-television honors. 
He won the George Foster Peabody Award two years 
ago for the best local television and radio news re- 
porting in the nation. Recently he received a citation 
from the Overseas Press Club of America for “the 
best American radio or television interpretation of 
foreign affairs.” 


A “network” of stations broadcast the news and 
“Backgrounds” programs described by Mr. Lyons. 
These include WGBH-TV and WGBH-FM, Boston; 
WTRC, Medford, Massachusetts; WENH-TV, Dur- 
ham, New Hampshire; WAMC-FM, Albany, New 
York; WRTC-FM, Hartford, Connecticut; and 
WMTW-FM, Mt. Washington, New Hampshire. 
New York City residents regularly receive “Back- 
grounds” over WBAI, and the Voice of America 
beams the interviews overseas. 





WGBH Taps Local Resources 


A discussion of its programing 


Educational television has reached 
beyond the classroom curricu- 
lum. But it has not yet reached far 
enough beyond. Endless dimen- 
sions of opportunity invite imag- 
ination and planning for the devel- 
opment of its potential. 


The name “educational” suggests 
a limitation, and until now has 
probably been a limiting factor. I 
think of an educational television 
station as a noncommercial station, 
independent of the limitations of 
commercial TV, and as a commu- 
nity station, which should reflect 
the activities and interests and 
needs of the community. 


The community, as we have 
thought of it and tried to serve it 
in Boston, has been the local com- 
munity, within the radius of one 
TV set. What we have done has 
been focused on such an area. We 
have only begun to realize the 
opportunity there. 


Now, with the expansion of the 
physical reach of television 
through the networks we 
are beginning to develop, we have 
to think of regional programs. This 
adds a dimension which requires 
that we enlarge our view of the 
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job and think and plan in regional 
terms. It is a new dimension to 
most of us. It presents difficulties. 





By Louis M. Lyons 


Curator of Nieman Fellow- 
ships, Harvard University. He 
broadcasts a daily program of 
news and backgrounds over 
Station WGBH-TV and 
WGBH (FM), Boston. 





Many a natural program of high 
local service is not suited to a 
regional audience. “City in Crisis,” 
a weekly examination of the many 
sides of the problems of Boston, 
which was one of the most effec- 
tive programs on WGBH last sea- 
son, is not suitable for regional 
coverage. Nor is a series of talks 
with the Governor of Massachu- 
setts about the problems of the Bay 
State that I have been doing — 
for New Hampshire and Rhode 
Island have different interests. 

We have to rethink our pro- 
grams. This calls for new plan- 
ning. It requires hard thinking and 
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the acquisition of thorough under- 
standing of our region. We must 
have planning councils of people 
who know and represent the area, 
and who can and will bring new 
resources of planning to it. 

Certain of our local programs 
can be expanded, adjusted or gen- 
eralized to fit the region; others 
must be supplanted. 

“City in Crisis” can become 
“Cities in Crisis,” certainly. Trans- 
portation is usually a_ regional 
problem. The economic trends and 
needs of the region need examina- 
tion. What, for example, is replac- 
ing our lost textiles of New Eng- 
land? How adequately are they 
filling the gap? What are the 
needs here to be brought to re- 
gional attention? 

What should we be _ thinking 
about regionally to develop our 
recreation resources? to protect 
our rivers and coast from pollu- 
tion? to suggest larger scale zon- 
ing to keep some open space be- 
tween our merging blobs of urban 
spread? 

If we find, as we well may, not 
very much regional planning and 
thinking going on, our activity 
will stimulate it. Indeed that must 
be one of our objects. We shall 
have to create programs and plans. 

This is a large order. It takes 
fertile and trained minds. 

It takes money. This, happily, is 
outside my area. The problem of 
adequate support for such inde- 
pendent station operation is, of 
course, our most basic one. Funds 
from state legislatures have been 
slow and reluctant. This has its 
plus side. It has kept our stations 


free of danger of political con- 
trol or pressure or the limitations 
that come from the consciousness 
of being in effect an arm of the 
state. 

But the private support, even in- 
cluding that from great founda- 
tions, has so far been inadequate. 
Our chief limitation is our inabil- 
ity to pay for ambitious programs. 

Although this financial problem 
is outside my range, I do not hesi- 
tate to say of it that it requires 
our sponsoring universities and in- 
stitutions to be convinced that it 
is a true part of their educational 
responsibility; that is true educa- 
tional extension, indeed the most 
effective kind; and that they 
should plan for enlargement of 
their budgets to support educa- 
tional television and radio. I say 
this without hesitation, even though 
in Boston we have been most for- 
tunate in that the core of our sup- 
port is in the generous levies our 
universities and _ institutions — 
notably that extraordinary institu- 
tion, the Lowell Institute — have 
voluntarily laid upon themselves, 
to launch and maintain educational 
television. 

Harvard even has two full tele- 
vision chairs to which it assigns 
each year top professors, freeing 
them of other duties. Boston Col- 
lege contributed the “City in 
Crisis” program I mentioned. It 
grew out of a very vital seminar 
of their own. Brandeis University 
contributed a seminar on American 
civilization under Max Lerner. 
Our art museum finances — and 
staffs — an hour a week on TV 
as a visit to its art treasures. 
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Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology has put on a weekly hour 
on what’s new in science. M. I. T. 
also provided one of our liveliest, 
most provocative programs — a 
weekly criticism of the movies. 

Through Northeastern we have 
Eliot Norton’s drama reviews and, 
as Norton is the leading theatre 
critic in the region, he can and 
does bring to the screen leaders in 
the theatre for a weekly discussion 
of the top plays shown in Boston. 
He talks about the play with the 
leading actor and the director or 
producer. 

My own daily program of news 
and backgrounds is contributed by 
Harvard; it has become a part 
of my Harvard job. Our World 
Peace Foundation has sponsored 
weekly panels on foreign policy is- 
sues, staffed by our own faculty 
specialists in international affairs. 

One of the most useful and 
practical programs we ever had, 
called “Facts of Medicine,” was 
done by Dr. David Rutstein, who 
occupies the chair of preventive 
medicine at Harvard. This was 
done on a grant by the John Han- 
cock Life Insurance Company — 
the kind of grant for a special need 
that we must develop on a much 
larger and more consistent basis. 

Two Boston newspaper neigh- 
bors, the Boston Globe and the 
Boston Record-American, pay the 
costs of our Sunday afternoon 
fare, which brings our area such 
outstanding programs as “Face the 
Nation,” “Meet the Press,” “The 
Last Word,” and the half-hour or 
hour-long backgrounds programs 
of Howard K. Smith and Chet 
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Huntley, and Eric Sevareid’s “The 
Great Challenge,” and in many 
seasons, “Omnibus.” These news- 
papers also pay the freight for us 
to run the President’s press con- 
ference in full each week. 

All or nearly all of these pro- 
grams are as valuable for regional 
as for local use. Indeed we furnish 
them to stations in New Hamp- 
shire and Albany, New York, ‘and 
the Connecticut Valley, and we 
reach Rhode Island and most of 
Massachusetts direct. 

The Boston Symphony concerts, 
of course, are as much a boon to 
the region as to the locality, and 
equally so, Prof. Wallace Wood- 
worth’s classic previews of sym- 
phony. Similarly, our programs on 
art, science, and medicine have 
universal application. So also with 
our weekly gardening guide, pro- 
vided by the field station of the 
University of Massachusetts. 


COVERING THE NEWS 

So also with my news and back- 
grounds. In fifteen minutes you 
have to limit yourself to the main 
channels of the news, and the 
backgrounds part is an interview 
with a specialist on some major 
news development — on Laos... 
Berlin . . . the Chinese communes 
... Algeria . . . the labor bill . 
the foreign ‘aid program . 
the budget . . . or the President's s 
message. 

We already have a weekly re- 
gional news roundup by Robert . 
Baram of the journalism depart- 
ment of Boston University, who 
is secretary of the New England 
Weekly Press Association. 





Let me insert a word about the 
news program. I was asked to do 
this when WGBH began (at first 
in FM radio only) because the 
local news programs were so ut- 
terly inadequate for the kind of 
audience that listens to an educa- 
tional station. 

I was an old pro at news. The 
station had a radio news wire. We 
soon switched to the full trunk 
wire of the AP, the same full news 
volume that goes to metropolitan 
papers. 

This makes the core of my raw 
material. Beyond that I read the 
New York Times and the Boston 
Globe before breakfast, and the 
Christian Science Monitor at lunch, 
and so get the shape-up of the 
news. So when I turn the AP 
ticker on in the afternoon, I know 


what I am looking for. Has the 
Senate voted? Has there been a 
communique on Eisenhower and 
DeGaulle? What happened on the 
veto? Has the Security Council 


acted? What’s Nehru’s move on 
Tibet? To give continuity to these 
main threads of news development 
is a key chore. Of course there 
are new developments, any of 
which may top the old. 

What I try to do is give an in- 
formed summary of what’s going 
on. I have a broad definition of 
news. It will include Walter Lipp- 
mann’s views or some editorial, 
or what’s Time’s cover story, or the 
lead articles in Harper’s or the At- 
lantic, and other similar sources 
that go beyond the ordinary news 
program. I am used to the self- 
discipline of objective reporting 
and usually restrain myself to that. 
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But I include such commentary 
as seems useful to explain the 
news, and I put in my own edi- 
torial views on issues when I am 
moved to. 

An essential element is simply 
independence. This is a factor in 
news handling that is one of the 
great advantages of the educa- 
tional station, and that is swiftly 
realized and greatly appreciated by 
the audience. 

“Backgrounds” grew out of the 
news. Our several faculties make 
a tremendous contribution to this 
program—all unpaid and volun- 
tary. 

With several great faculties to 
draw on, we have extraordinarily 
good fortune as to backgrounds. 
We can have Paul Freund or Ar- 
thur Sutherland of the Harvard 
Law School on Supreme Court de- 
cisions; Carl Friedrich or Milton 
Katz on the Berlin issue; Henry 
Kissinger on defense policies; 
Stanley Hoffmann on DeGaulle; 
J. K. Galbraith, when he is just 
back from India or Poland; Wal- 
ter Rostow or Max Milliken of 
M. I. T. on foreign aid programs ; 
Editor Ted Weeks of the Atlantic, 
just back from Russia ahead of 
Khrushchev’s visit; Clarence Har- 
ing on Latin-Ameritan events; 
John K. Fairbank on China; and 
a host more such top scholars and 
specialists, many of them coming 
and going from Washington and 
foreign countries. Also we might 
have the mayor or a legislative 
leader to discuss local public is- 
sues. 

They are completely generous 
with their time and energy to come 
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and give us in plain talk the fac- 
tual background of a situation in 
the headlines. I do a straight in- 
terview, unrehearsed, from a series 
of topics that I shape up with the 
guest in fifteen minutes before the 
program. This of course is the 
good fortune of our local re- 
sources. But it takes close liaison 
by the station to cultivate acquaint- 
ance and schedule programs. Hap- 
pily I have been drawing on many 
of these same faculty people for 
weekly seminar sessions with the 
Nieman Fellows over twenty years. 
Both the acquaintance and the dis- 
cussion method pay off for our 
TV needs, and also these faculty 
people have learned to talk to 
newspapermen and to answer their 
questions in press conference fash- 
ion. And from their own close lec- 
turing, they are trained to pack the 
fullest content into a brief period. 
We get over a lot of ground in fif- 
teen minutes. We do this three days 
a week. I'd like to every day. But 
it takes a lot of somebody’s time 
lining them up. 

A major program venture one 
winter grew out of these “Back- 
grounds” and the Nieman semi- 
nars. The station proposed a series 
to try to appraise the performance 
of the press on our major current 
issues. The Fund for the Republic 
was persuaded to put up nearly 
$85,000 for a series of fifteen 
programs, weekly, which we were 
able to supply to some fifty sta- 
tions besides our own. These were 
half-hour programs — “The Press 
and the People” we called them. 
Typically each was a three-way 
discussion. One of my guests was 
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a journalist who himself dealt with 
the story or the special area of the 
topic. The other was a scholar or 
specialist in the subject, and so 
almost inevitably a critic of the 
way the story had been handled. 
This proved a lively and practical 
exploration of the press treatment 
of major issues. It found audience 
response and received attention 
from the TV reviewers and many 
editorial writers, and it made a 
series of pamphlets, published and 
distributed by the Fund. 


I am sure we could do better 
another time, if some sponsor with 
another $85,000, or even a little 
less, were available. This comes 
down again to the basic problem 
of all our work. Just tapes for 
fifty stations cost $2,500 a week, 
our accountants tell me. 


We could have done these pro- 
grams live for ourselves. But we 
taped them week ends to permit 
national distribution for use with- 
in the following week. 


Another natural expansion of 
our news program has been spe- 
cial coverage of elections, and of 
the national conventions. We can 
get one of the three networks, and 
I sit up through the night and fill 
in on Massachusetts returns and 
add up the total developments. In 
the last November election, the 
Boston Globe teamed up with 
WGBH. I moved into the center 
of their election-returns bureau 
and broadcast with their news re- 
sources and political writers to 
backstop me. 





We have put on special cam- 
paign programs too — weekly eve- 
ning discussions, with representa- 
tives of both major parties on each 
panel — to discuss the way the 
campaign is developing, taking it 
up issue by issue. Also at the end 
of a session of Congress, we do a 
program with a specialist in gov- 
ernment, to add up the results of 
the session. When the President 
or Secretary of State makes a ma- 
jor TV address to the nation, we 
follow immediately with a discus- 
sion of it with one of our politi- 
cal scientists. 

I have dwelt on these programs 
with which I have personal experi- 
ence. But not only because they 
are closest to me. They are very 
suggestive of what may be devel- 


oped. 


We have a strong core resource 
of regional programs in a regional 
capital like Boston. Some of its 


problems inevitably concern the 
whole region. Some of them reflect 
the condition of the whole region. 

The great resource of its mu- 
seums, its symphony, its great uni- 
versities — with their science, 
medicine, law, theatre, and their 
specialists and custodians of the 
whole range of our common cul- 
ture — applies as completely to the 
region as to the locality. So do 
their many forums, lectures, con- 
certs, and conventions. 


REGIONAL NEEDS 

All these activities have more 
than local interest. All we need do 
is open the doors through our 
broadcasting system and let the 
whole region listen in. 
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This is the first step, the simple 
part of it —- just to expand the 
dimensions of what is on tap. But 
the larger part is to explore the 
needs and opportunities, to go be- 
yond the walls of our educational 
institutions and see what the 
region needs and wants and can 
use. 

For this too we must turn to 
the great corps of specialists in our 
universities and ask them to exam- 
ine the problem and come up with 
the answers. They are our greatest 
researchers, our ablest examiners 
and appraisers. They have the 
knowledge and capacity to help us 
fashion the regional programs that 
fit our situation. 

We must tap this resource and 
apply it. This means we must have 
some missionaries, some eloquent 
persuaders, some convinced be- 
lievers, to show our educational 
administrators the boundless op- 
portunities outside their college 
gates, and to bring their knowledge 
and wisdom and insights to bear 
upon the problems of our com- 
mon affairs. 

This is the path — the neces- 
sary and fruitful path — to the 
future of region-wide service of 
our independent, noncommercial, 
community - supported educational 
television systems. 

One of our problems is to pre- 
sent some entertaining programs. 
In the nature of things the bulk 
of our content is serious. We do 
best in entertaining children, I 
think. Such a program as Mary 
Lela Grime’s “Discovery,” first 
produced on WGBH, later nation- 
ally, is a natural for children. 
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With us a real gap is sports. 
This is important because the com- 
mercial stations do approximately 
nothing but commercial major 
league sports. With our clusters of 
colleges, we should be covering 
their amateur sports, and we 
should be reporting on_ tennis, 
rowing, yacht racing, golf, swim- 
ming, for their special-interest 
groups. The problem is to have an 
informed, mature, and  sophisti- 
cated treatment of sports. Broad- 
casters with such qualifications 
and interests are rare birds. We 
had such a man for a season. Then 
he was graduated and gone. This 
is a gap that I believe it worth 
some pains to fill at a first-class 
level. 


RADIO 


One last word, that I trust may 
not be felt irrelevant. 

We are compelled to put most 
of our energies into our television 
planning because it is so expensive, 
so elaborate, so demanding, so all- 
consuming of money and _ talent 
and program materials. It costs 
roughly ten times what radio does. 
But let me just turn that around 
and remind you that radio costs 
only one-tenth as much, that you 
can have ten times the time on 
radio for the same price. Radio has 
been in eclipse in commercial 
broadcasting since the more dra- 
matic development of television. 

But it is on radio that there 
is time to talk . . . a chance to 
tell the whole story . . . to finish 
the lecture . . . to give everyone 
his say . . . to explore all sides 
. . . to go into the issue in depth 
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... to present and encourage and 
enjoy good talk . . . to forget the 
tyranny of the TV clock for long 
enough intervals to get something 
said . . . to let a person choose 
his own pace and discuss the thing 
in his own way. 

Every night as I sense the ap- 
proaching deadline even before I 
see the one-minute signal — to be 
followed by the half-minute signal, 
and then the sudden death cutoff 
—I yearn for the more flexible, 
more relaxed, more natural and 
infinitely greater time-span of ra- 
dio. 

Here, happily, we can have our 
cake and eat it too. For we can 
afford to add radio to our broad- 
cast package. We can afford to 
fill in with radio where we can- 
not yet afford full-scale television. 
I would appeal for a revival of 
the neglected resource of radio. To 
me, after the inescapable pressures, 
strains, and limits of TV, to do 
a radio program is like going back 
to the old homestead on vacation. 
The rooms are larger; the chairs 
are deeper; the atmosphere is quiet 
and relaxed. It’s a wonderful feel- 
ing. 

Happily all my programs are 
simulcasts, and I enjoy those old- 
fashioned friends and colleagues 
who have never gotten a TV set 
and who still enjoy FM radio, 
when they say to me: “I don’t 
know why I should have to watch 
you doing the news when I can 
listen a lot more comfortably, 
without being distracted by seeing 
you take your glasses off or take 
a drink of water.” 

Don’t forget radio. 





Education’s ‘Numbers Game’ 


TV can help meet the needs 


It is a cliché to say that higher 
education is in a period of crisis; 
nevertheless, this is true. A series 
of complex social and philosophical 
changes in this country, and the 
foreign-based, world-wide threat 
to the democratic way of life posed 
by the spread of Communistic 
ideas have given urgency to the 
work of those of us who are en- 
gaged in higher education. We 
have been continually engaged in 
a re-examination of our objectives 
and our continuing study and ap- 
praisal of the organization and pro- 
cedures employed in our work and 
we now have much more reason to 
attack this work with vigor. In my 
opinion, it is hardly possible to 
over-emphasize the seriousness of 
the situation faced by the people 
of this nation. 

The colleges and universities are 
the agencies upon which our people 
depend for the discovery and dis- 
semination of knowledge and for 
the cultivation of minds of the 
leaders on whom the burden of 
meeting the foreign and domestic 
challenges rests. The organization 
and the procedures that may have 
been suited to the task of higher 
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education in the first half of this 
century simply cannot be depend- 
ed upon, without modification, to 
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meet today’s test of survival. My 
discussion of the effects on the 
educational community of the 
establishment of state and regional 
networks for educational broad- 
casting, therefore, will be placed in 
the framework of conditions re- 
quiring the most creative thought 
and the most sound decisions in 
higher education, together with the 
possible implications of regional 
broadcasting networks for these 
conditions and decisions. 

All those concerned with higher 
education can be divided into three 
groups: the students themselves; 
the teachers, research workers, 
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and administrators in colleges and 
universities ; and the public served 
by institutions of higher learning, 
that is, the rest of society. At this 
point I wish to discuss only the 
first two of these three categories, 
although there is considerable evi- 
dence that the image of higher edu- 
cation held by the general public 
is undergoing some rather interest- 
ing changes. 


At the present time, institutions 
of higher learning are undergoing 
a period of transition in enrollment 
which is similar in kind if not in 
degree to that which was the most 
notable characteristic of the public 
high school during the first half of 
the twentieth century. At a time 
when the absolute numbers of 
people in the college age bracket is 
increasing, the proportion of these 
numbers who seek entrance to high- 
er education is also increasing. A 
few decades ago, only about one 
out of ten people of college age 
sought to enter an institution of 
higher learning. In some states 
this proportion has already in- 
creased to 50 per cent. As a result, 
colleges and universities are facing 
the prospect of doubling and even 
tripling enrollments in the decade 
of 1960 to 1970. Penn State, for 
example, has had 15,000 students 
taking up their studies at the Uni- 
versity Park campus this year. 
In 1970, 25,000 are expected. 
Fresno State College in California 
enrolls 6,000 students at present; 
in 1970 they expect 20,000. 


The problems of dealing with 
resident students at the graduate 
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and undergraduate level is a “num- 
bers game” of staggering propor- 
tions. At the same time, however, 
in response to a growing realization 
that higher institutions have a se- 
rious responsibility for continuing 
education, colleges and universities 
are feeling increased pressures 
from within and without to extend 
the services that they offer to 
adults of all ages and all walks 
of life who wish to continue their 
studies on an informal basis. The 
rapid increase and discovery of 
new knowledge, and the social and 
technological changes that are tak- 
ing place so rapidly in our society 
demand that a sizeable proportion 
of the adult population receive in- 
tellectual leadership in continuing 
their studies, both for cultural rea- 
sons and for vocational advance- 
ment far beyond the terminal point 
of a degree program. People are 
turning increasingly to colleges and 
universities to supply these serv- 
ices. 


There was a time when the stu- 
dent clientele of a college or uni- 
versity could be located geographi- 
cally by the boundaries of the 
campus. The trend today is to take 
higher education to the student, in 
addition to permitting the student 
to come to the campus to receive 
a higher education. President 
Walker of Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity was abreast of the times 
last year when he offered the Penn 
State System of Commonwealth 
Campuses as an organizational 
basis for a system of post-second- 
ary education in the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania. 





The demands for wider geo- 
graphical distribution of the re- 
sources of higher institutions, the 
obligations for continuing educa- 
tion, and the increased numbers 
and proportions of people at col- 
lege age who seek entrance to higher 
institutions add up to an educational 
task of staggering proportions. If 
the numbers of people of “college 
instructor age” were keeping pace 
with the growth in numbers of stu- 
dents, the problem would not be so 
difficult. Unfortunately, however, 
precisely the opposite is the case. 
The decade that should have pro- 
duced the instructors and profes- 
sors for the classrooms of 1970; 
that is, the decade of the 1930's, 
was the decade in which the popu- 
lation of this country showed the 
smallest increase in absolute num- 
bers during the twentieth century. 
We are faced, therefore, at one 
and the same time, with a wildly 
increasing student population, and 
a distressing “low point” in the 
population from which instructors 
can be drawn to serve that student 
population. 

The implication of state and re- 
gional ETV networks for helping 
the higher educational institutions 
to meet the needs of a clientele 
for post-secondary education that 
is changing both in quantity and 
in quality are almost too obvious 
to list. Television is, if nothing 
else, a tremendous channel for the 
distribution of information and 
ideas. The educational “reach” of 
the instructor is, thanks to tele- 
vision, no longer restricted by me- 
chanical factors. This means that 
the only limit to the numbers of 
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students that a scholar can reach 
are those imposed by psychological 
distances and educational consider- 
ations. These latter considerations 
are, of themselves, no mean area 
for study and research; but the 
removal of the mechanical imped- 
iments to increasing the scope of 
the teacher is in itself a tremendous 
stride forward. State and regional 
networks promise to be one factor 
in meeting the changing needs of 
higher education. 


CHANGING AIMS OF 
HIGHER EDUCATION 


A primary aim of the college 
and the university has traditionally 
been to serve as the guardian of 
the funded cultural capital of so- 
ciety ; to serve as a cultural store- 
house and as a transmitter and dis- 
seminator of knowledge. In past 
decades, the emphasis in American 
education has seemed to move in 
the direction of the transmission 
of knowledge, as opposed to that 
of making knowledge available 
for the self-directed learning of 
the scholar. The sheer weight of 
numbers of students would, in 
itself, be sufficent to cause those 
of us who are concerned with 
higher education to consider 
shifting the emphasis in the di- 
rection of encouraging more in- 
dependent study. Actually, how- 
ever, the reasons that have brought 
about the greater interest in con- 
tinuing education have also served 
to motivate this same shift in em- 
phasis. 

Similarly during the early dec- 
ades of this century, a somewhat 
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bitter controversy raged between 
so-called “capital E” educators and 
the rest of the university commu- 
nity — concerning the importance, 
relatively speaking, of content and 
method. It seems to me that the 
argument has now largely been re- 
solved, with the general realiza- 
tion that the purpose of method is 
to enhance the immediate learning 
of content, and more particularly 
to enhance continued independent 
study of content. Content cannot 
be presented in a vacuum; some 
method must be used. The impor- 
tant thing is that the method should 
exploit the inherent power of the 
content to motivate the learner to 
continue his studies, to develop the 
skills necessary for independent, 
lifelong study, to make applications 
of what is learned, and to contin- 


ually and creatively reorganize his 
learning and his experience in 
terms of the developing situations 
that he meets. 


Television, whether it be net- 
work broadcast television or closed 
circuit, implies to many in the edu- 
cational community a retreat to the 
type of aim for higher education 
that places its emphasis on the 
transmission of knowledge to the 
detriment of the aim of encourag- 
ing and stimulating independent, 
self-directed learning. It is my per- 
sonal belief that far too many ex- 
amples of the current use of tele- 
vision for educational purposes 
justifies this suspicion. I feel 
equally strongly, however, that 
television need not be used exclu- 
sively as a vehicle for the trans- 
mission of knowledge in this way. 
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In the final analysis, while it 
is undoubtedly true that a degree 
of the kind of intellectual contact 
possible only in small group in- 
struction is essential to the kind of 
higher education demanded by the 
present situation, it is probably 
completely untrue that only by 
small group instruction can a 
proper higher education be attained. 
The problem is twofold: first, 
to use the distributive aspects of 
the television channel for dissem- 
ination of knowledge in such a 
way as to. stimulate continued 
learning; and, second, to employ 
TV facilities for increasing the 
“reach” and contact of the individ- 
ual instructor in such a way as to 
free many instructors for individ- 
ual contact with students. This ob- 
viously implies a kind of division 
of labor as between mass instruc- 
tion and individual instruction or 
small group instruction. To some 
inhabitants of the “ivory tower” 
the concept of division of labor 
is anathema. I feel, however, that 
it is inevitable, and that regional 
network TV is an integral part of 
it. 

A second traditional primary 
aim of higher institutions is that 
of discovering knowledge. Need- 
less to say, this aim has been in- 
creasingly met, and the pressures 
for doing even more in this direc- 
tion are tremendous. To meet the 
demands for discovery of knowl- 
edge through research by progres- 
sively withdrawing the best minds 
from instructional tasks is a so- 
lution that educators are reluctant 
to adopt. Yet all too often this 
has been precisely what has been 
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done. Television, particularly re- 
gional network television, may of- 
fer a partial resolution to this 
dilemma, through helping to in- 
crease the productivity of institu- 
tional personnel in teaching, and 
thereby freeing more personnel for 
research. 

In considering the possible ef- 
fects of regional television net- 
works for educational purposes on 
the community of higher educa- 
tion, it is mecessary to place edu- 
cational television in its proper 


perspective. In our enthusiasm, we 
are likely to view television as a 
panacea for all of the academic ills 
and problems of colleges and uni- 
versities. The importance of edu- 
cational television — local, closed- 
circuit, 


can be 


and network — 


over-emphasized to the detriment 
of all concerned — those whose 
life’s work is bound up with televi- 
sion and those whose job is to 
teach or to administer in higher in- 
stitutions. In this connection I 
would emphasize the desirability of 
doing precisely what was done in 
the Washington meeting, involving 
individuals who are representative 
of the range of interests in higher 
education and in television in dis- 
cussions of that kind. In this way, 
the considerations of what regional 
television networks could mean to 
colleges and universities can pro- 
vide an additional opportunity for 
individual institutions of higher 
learning to work together toward 
the solution of the broader prob- 
lems of education 





An Educator’s-Eye View 
of ETV Networks 


A point-by-point discussion 
of the pros and cons 


The Council of Chief State 
School Officers has policies fa- 
voring the development of educa- 
tional television. In more than one- 
half the states there is legislation 
concerning ETV, and many chief 
state school officers are active in 
this field. The opinions expressed 
below, however, go beyond the 
general policies adopted by the 
Council, so they must be regarded 
as personal. 

All of us in education are com- 
mitted to improve it in every pos- 
sible area: the curriculum, the 
content of courses of study within 
the curriculum, the quality of the 
teachers, the physical facilities, and 
especially the subtleties of the 
teaching-learning process that 
cannot be tested by measures of 
how many facts have been learned 
and retained. To the extent that 
ETV helps improve total learning 
in the truest sense of learning, it 
is justified; to the extent it does 
not do this, it is not justified. 

Educators will eventually insist 
upon objectivity in rating ETV in 
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terms of improvement of learning. 
Will a film do the job better? If 
so, we should use the film. Is radio, 
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that half-forgotten medium that is 
here along with and in spite of 
television, being used as it should 
be used in the schools? If not, why 
not? Is it possible that some things 
we may try to do through televi- 
sion can be done better through 
books or slides? Or through other 
means? No vested interest in using 
television should obscure an objec- 
tive approach to the best teaching 
aids. whatever they may be. 

Let me _ illustrate specifically 
what I mean in implying that edu- 
cational progress may not always 
be forwarded by ETV. Recently, 
the Council of Chief State School 





Officers prepared a Purchase 
Guide for state and local school 
systems throughout the country. 
This Guide describes equipment 
and materials recommended for 
use to improve instruction in the 
sciences, mathematics, and modern 
foreign languages. Staff and ad- 
visory experts representative of the 
Modern Language Association 
recommended use of electronic in- 
stallations of various complexity 
for teaching modern foreign lan- 
guages, with the most complex 


ones designated as language lab- 
oratories. They did not recommend 
television for this purpose, since 
(they felt) audio is better when 
used alone in beginning the learn- 
ing of a new language. 


The movement toward use of 
electronic classrooms and labora- 
tories reverses almost completely 
the traditional methodology for 
foreign language teaching. It is by 
all odds the major “growing edge” 
in American educational methods. 
Is ETV going to assist, or possibly 
interfere? ETV can find a special 
place where it can supplement the 
language laboratory when the vis- 
ual is needed along with the audio. 
This sort of evaluation of the use 
of ETV should take place in every 
field, under the single major cri- 
terion of improving learning. ETV 
can improve the quality of teach- 
ing in many fields by bringing to 
teachers the best methods in those 
fields, even when the methods 
shown involve teaching aids other 
than television. ETV should not 
dash in to do everything itself— 
only the things it does best. 
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ETV, then, should be supported 
in so far as it improves learning. 
It is necessary to reject uncritical 
promotion and to exercise objec- 
tive judgments on the basis of the 
evidence. It seems to me that such 
judgments can be based on rather 
clear principles. 


OPTIONAL VIEWING 

For instance, where viewing is 
optional, there seems little reason 
to suppose that educators should 
refrain from supporting maximum 
development of nationwide ETV 
service on open channels, both edu- 
cational and commercial. It is sure- 
ly in the public interest that the 
types of adult education programs 
illustrated by Edward R. Mur- 
row’s documentaries and the 
Omnibus series should be made 
more widely available. Special fea- 
tures for special audiences are 
limited only by lack of imagination 
or lack of resources. Such features 
can include discussions of impor- 
tant local, state, national, and inter- 
national issues, programs for chil- 
dren of all ages during hours when 
they are at home, the fine arts, and 
systematic courses for persons of 
any age who may elect them with 
or without academic credits. 

The personal option on how 
much to use television in learning 
is also a common privilege of the 
more mature students in colleges 
and universities. They often have 
alternative courses, or they can go 
to other colleges where television 
is not so much emphasized. 


CAPTIVE AUDIENCES 
Educators will be more sensitive, 
however, about what ETV offers 
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to captive audiences in elementary 
and secondary schools. These chil- 
dren and youths are held in groups 
for 180 or 190 days a year through 
the force of the compulsory at- 
tendance laws. It is inconceivable 
that any considerable number of 
these young people will be forced 
into ETV study over any consid- 
erable period of time, unless it is 
really beneficial to them. ETV can 
impose on pupils just as a very 
poor teacher does. Perhaps it may 
impose even more inescapably, 
since a poor teacher can be re- 
moved more easily than an oper- 
ating network. 


This means that the percentage 
of students who do well with tele- 
vision instruction must be balanced 
against its effects on other students 
who do better under instruction 
throughout the day by teachers 
and teaching aids providing for 
two-way discussion. I submit that 
we do not yet know enough about 
the total effect on these captive 
audiences to justify dogmatic pro- 
motion of mass ETV in the schools. 


EDUCATIONAL COMMON 
DENOMINATOR 

This leads me to another point 
in connection with state, regional, 
and national ETV networks. Tele- 


vision can teach facts; it is better - 


than no teacher or an incompetent 
teacher; it can supplement the 
work of any teacher; and it can 
greatly expand the range of a su- 
perior teacher in so far as TV can 
carry that teacher’s contributions 
to the pupils. Nevertheless, the 
larger the network and the greater 
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the audience, the less flexibility 
there is in the classroom. 

Mass audiences have brought us 
low mass standards in commercial 
television, because the cultural 
common denominator for advertis- 
ing is low. For different reasons, 
network ETV has a similar prob- 
lem. Mass ETV audiences must 
receive broadcasts based upon an 
educational common denominator, 
and the larger the audience the 
larger the number of pupils whose 
needs do not fall within that com- 
mon denominator. The wider the 
range of the so-called master 
teacher, the more pupils he can 
serve effectively — and the more 
pupils he cannot serve effectively. 
Is it possible that the proportion 
of pupils not served well increases 
as the scope of the network in- 


creases? May it not be likely that 
fifty teachers for a subject pre- 


sented on iifty state networks will 
pertorii more hopefully for the 
future of ETV than a single teach- 
er on a national network or a few 
teachers on a few regional net- 
works? At the same time, a live 
national network for optional lis- 
tening may well be sought. 


TEACHING PROBLEMS 

To make the pre-broadcast prep- 
aration and the post-broarcast 
discussion most effective in the 
classroom, television lessons should 
be available to each class for more 
than a single showing. Perhaps the 
most basic difficulty in television 
instruction comes from the inability 
of the students to ask questions 
and to present their views for im- 
mediate discussion and evaluation. 
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It appears that the stratovision 
project now contemplated, the 
videotape project, and state. re- 
gional, or national live ETV net- 
works can provide for this service, 
as a practical matter, only through 
kinescopes or other reproductions 
for re-use in classrooms. 

There may eventually be danger 
of over-emphasis on television in 
preparing students for lifelong 
learning. Possibilities for television 
learning will be with them through- 
out their lives, and they should 
know how to take advantage of 
them. At the same time, they can- 
not afford to neglect reading. The 
use of printed references is indis- 
pensable, because it is in this area 
that a person can exercise the op- 
tion of studying any of the mil- 
lions of books and _ periodicals 
available. Television is less flexible. 
A viewer must take the subject 
that happens to be broadcast. Pur- 
poseful learning in the fields of 
his greatest motivation may be lost 
if he looks too much and reads too 
little. 


FINANCE 

The question of how to finance 
ITV stations or networks is im- 
portant. ETV as a supplementary 
teaching aid necessarily costs more 
than traditional teaching alone. 
Television saves money, if at all, 
when class size is greatly expanded 
or when pupils are denied a com- 
petent teacher with each class of 
reasonable size to prepare for the 
broadcasts and to discuss them 
afterward. One may doubt that 
any real improvement of instruc- 
tion through television will cost 
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less than good traditional teaching. 

It was discovered several years 
ago that school budgets provide a 
sound financial basis on which to 
operate ETV stations for general 
community benefit. If ETV_ in- 
creases the costs of schools with- 
out supplying in-school ETV that 
clearly improves instruction, the 
net result for the schools will be 
negative. Promotion of ETV in the 
schools to justify a regular source 
of income, in so far as it exists 
apart from the function of im- 
proving instruction, may not long 
survive in the face of competition 
for funds that will be certain to 
improve instruction. 

Until we know more about the 
educational effects of TV, there 
is inherent danger in large-scale 
network programing for school use 
if the purpose is to reduce broad- 
casting costs per pupil. The fi- 
nancial compulsions of networks 
lead toward total or direct teaching 
by television, which may easily be- 
come an educational catastrophe in 
the elementary and secondary 
schools. 

Educators were quick to recog- 
nize ETV as a potentially great 
supplementary tool for the teacher 
to improve instruction, but this 
idea has undergone a radical 
change. Due to overzealous pro- 
motional activities, the average 
businessman, school board mem- 
ber, teacher, or parent is now likely 
to associate ETV with saving 
money. The public image of ETV 
as a financial panacea has served 
the purposes of those who oppose 
even reasonable educational bud- 
gets. Some are willing to seize 
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upon almost anything, with or 
without proof, to save money or 
teachers or buildings. I submit that 
in its present state of development, 
this is a dangerous public image 
of ETV, if the improvement of 
instruction is its major goal. 


TIMING AND MONEY 


Educationally useful ETV can 
probably be financed without dif- 
ficulty, once it has fully established 
its place in the educational pro- 
gram. Meanwhile, there will con- 
tinue to be some fiscal troubles, 
but there is probably enough 
money at present to establish with- 
in a reasonable time the legitimate 
claims of ETV for funds. It may 
seem to be heresy to some, but to 
me it appears that the development 
of educational television is taking 
place at a pace rapid enough to 
serve the best interests of educa- 
tion. A sound development, with- 
out over-commitments of funds, is 
needed. Plunging into network 
operations on a wider scale may 
in the long run bring negative pub- 
lic reactions that will set back the 
cause of ETV. 


ADMINISTRATION 


By its very nature, television 
must be regulated by the federal 
government. The Federal Commu- 
nications Commission makes rules 
and regulations for the control of 
television broadcasting of all kinds, 
including educational broadcasting. 
For the most part the FCC has 
been reluctant to influence pro- 
graming. Under this policy, com- 
mercial television reflects a strug- 
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gle between freedom of broadcast- 
ing on the one hand and regulation 
in the public interest on the other. 
Many Americans believe that this 
freedom in using a public resource 
has emphasized advertising and 
other commercial interests at the 
expense of quality programing. 

The considerations in ETV net- 
works are quite different. Com- 
mercial networks operate on the 
basis of the freedoms of our eco- 
nomic system. On the other hand, 
freedom from federal programing 
regulation in ETV rests almost en- 
tirely upon the ability of the state 
and local governments to prevent 
federal controls over education. 
Commercial networks are supported 
specifically by a powerful complex 
of business allies. These forces are 
in a strong position to defend their 
economic interests against federal 
interference. It is a disquieting 
thought that education may have 
far less strength to resist federal 
controls over ETV, since its case 
must be based more upon ideals 
than upon economics. 

The promotion of a national live 
ETV network by 1968, launched 
by the managers of the ETV sta- 
tions affiliated with the National 
Educational Television and Radio 
Center, may or may not be in the 
best interests of education. On the 
programing side, research and ex- 
perience will in time provide an 
answer. On the administrative side, 
however, education could easily be 
led into a long-term fiscal trap 
from which it would have the ut- 
most difficulty in escaping, 
whether or not the educational re- 
sults are really good. 





The reason is that the cost of a 
national live ETV network would 
be very large, and that most of its 
backers want federal funds to 
build it and perhaps to operate it. 
Control by the FCC of the physi- 
cal arrangements for television is 
one thing, but federal control of 
funds which make it possible to 
teach the same televised lesson in 
classrooms from coast to coast is 
quite another. Public policy in edu- 
cation would be involved, and the 
decisions might easily be made for 
reasons other than the improve- 
ment of education. 

Such legislation as the Magnu- 
son bill passed by the Senate in 
April, 1959, considered as a “one- 
shot” aid to get physical facilities 
in each of the states for state use, 
would be comparatively harmless 
so far as subsequent federal con- 
trols are concerned. Even in this 
instance most chief state school 
officers, who have had extensive 
dealings with a number of federal 
agencies, would undoubtedly rec- 
ommend that state and _ local 
autonomy be carefully protected 
during the planning and construc- 
tion period. 

State-supported ETV networks, 
even with some federal assistance, 
would be less likely to suffer from 
federal controls than a national 
network, Organization for ETV, 
as Dr. John E. Ivey, Jr., has re- 
cently said “. . . should be within 
the boundaries of traditional state 
and federal. relationships. These 
boundaries hold that the states and 
localities shall have the primary 
responsibility for providing a sys- 
tem of public education.” The 
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states and communities will almost 
certainly have difficulty protect- 
ing education against tendencies 
the federal government would have 
to influence the educational use of 
a national network. Allocations of 
federal funds for maintenance and 
operation of such a network year 
after year would surely carry with 
them more danger of federal con- 
trol of education than any general 
proposal for educational support 
now before Congress. 


So let us begin at the local and 
state levels when captive audiences 
of school children are involved. Let 
each state, as Justice Holmes long 
ago suggested, become a laboratory 
for experimentation and progress. 
Let them learn from each other 
during a period of years to estab- 
lish the educational place of tele- 
vision in classrooms. Concurrently, 
we can learn a great deal by mov- 
ing ahead rapidly on open-circuit 
ETV broadcasting to all age 
groups on an optional basis. 


We should press forward with 
research and experimentation in 
every direction to harness the 
wonderful potentialities of televi- 
sion for education. The stratovi- 
sion experiment, the videotape net- 
work, the controlled experiments 
in school systems and colleges and 
universities, and other research 
should be liberally supported. Here 
is an area in which fear of federal 
control of education need not re- 
strict the federal government from 
full parinership, as it was in full 
partnership for the conference on 
state and regional networks in edu- 
cational broadcasting. 
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Florida's ETV Network 


The story... 


past, present, and future 


Florida’s ETV commission was 
appointed by Governor LeRoy Col- 
lins under the terms of 1957 legis- 
lation. A committee of professional 
educators — representative of all 
levels of educational institutions in 
Florida — was appointed at the 
commission’s request to assume re- 
sponsibility for launching a study 
of TV curricula and programing. 

All five of Florida’s VHF sta- 
tions will be in operation soon. 
The commission has played a ma- 
jor role in these station develop- 
ments, with equipment and facility 
assistance. Also, the start of the 
network hookup is a reality. 

Florida builds its case for ETV 
and its ETV network on the fol- 
lowing assumptions: 

1. By its very name and its 
recognized purpose, ETV suggests 
planning and systematizing of ex- 
periences needed to build attitudes, 
concepts, and skills. 

2. ETV can be used to help 
intensify the educational experi- 
ence for young and old alike. 
When moved to the center of ad- 
ministrative practices, it is an edu- 
cational tool that can help create 
time for closer student-teacher 
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relationships. Through deployment 
of staff and faculty, additional or 
even new services can be added to 





By Kenneth A, Christiansen 


Director of Television, School 
of Journalism and Communi- 
cations, University of Florida. 





a system. (Miami with its staff 
saving has deployed teachers to as- 
signments which make it possible 
to reduce class size in certain skill 
areas and to add counselling and 
other student personnel services.) 

3. ETV, using the resources of 
the best teachers and creative pro- 
duction staff, can demonstrate the 
vitality of ideas and showcase edu- 
cation as something that is live 
and dynamic — the kind of demon- 
stration that can earn new support 
and vigorous defense for the edu- 
cational system. 

4. This vigorous, dynamic teach- 
ing can help bring new respect and 
new prestige to the teaching pro- 
fession. The creative teacher has 





in this new opportunity the vehicle 
for demonstrating that the life of 
reason can be as exciting as the 
life of the senses. It should be 
added, however, that to do this it 
must provide teaching that is not 
just word deep but a live encounter 
with new ideas and new and mean- 
ingful experiences focused on the 
lives of students. It is teaching 
rooted in creative thinking more 
than in uninspired doing. 


5. ETV can help Florida wel- 
come the expansion of student pop- 
ulation. Each week 2,000 perma- 
nent residents come into Florida. 
One-fourth of these are of public 
school age. Every four hours of 
the year enough new pupils arrive 
to require a new public school 
classroom and another teacher. 
l‘lorida looks on the expanding 
school population as a challenge 
to be met and inherent in it an 
opportunity to create a vast au- 
dience for culture and abundant 
living — an opportunity to combat 
the two kinds of poverty suggested 
by Richard T. Ely in his Outline 
of Economics: (a) the lack of 
goods for the higher wants, and, 
(b) the lack of wants for higher 
goods. 


6. The ETV network in Florida 
can provide an economical show- 
case for those otherwise unavail- 
able on an individual classroom 
basis —— artists, busy and occupied 
scientists, businessmen, and states- 
men. 

7. The ETV network can be an 
incentive to develop closer contact 
and better liaison at all levels of 
education. A system of networking 
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can be a fruitful forerunner of the 
kind of articulation and intercon- 
nection needed to link the educa- 
tional facilities of a state. 


8. ETV networking can bring 
immediacy and currency to the 
political and foreign policy issues 
of the day. In this virtue of mass 
media distribution are opportuni- 
ties to stress better understanding 
of world cultures and international 
relationships. For surely we must 
agree that bias and ignorance in 
our day are aspects of immorality. 


9. Programs of Florida’s ETV 
network can be instrumental in 
the effort to penetrate the vast 
reaches of the mind. ETV can 
make a significant contribution to 
the conquest of “inner space.” 
There is in Florida the symbol of 
man’s effort to conquer outer 
space. That symbol is Cape Canav- 
eral. Mammoth telescopes and sen- 
sitive tracking instruments follow, 
record, and report our efforts at 
exploring outer space. We spend 
freely to develop the rockets and 
satellites, but we do so little to 
chart and study the eccentric or- 
bit of human personality. From 
these outer space operations may 
come useful insights and informa- 
tion on what the other side of the 
moon looks like. But we know too 
little or understand in such meager 
ways the billions of light years 
that separate the worlds of two 
groups of people, two nations, or 
even two persons living in the 
same room. ETV as a part of a 
great technological advance can 
help in this responsibility. 
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But to make meaningful a pro- 
gram of action based on these as- 
sumptions, the ETV network ef- 
fort must be more than televised 
education. Its program people must 
be selective in the choices they 
make. 

Thus, the network program de- 
velopment during the next two 
years will be directed to the fol- 
lowing: 


SYSTEMATIC INSTRUCTION 
AND COURSES FOR CREDIT 


Systematic instruction as herein 
defined means that a topic or 
topics are developed in an orderly 
progression, are of an informa- 
tional nature, and are designed to 
instruct people about a subject or 
an idea in a systematic or organ- 
ized way, but with less of the for- 
mality than _ characterizes the 
course-for-credit offering. 

The first courses for credit will 
be at junior college level. Twelve 
3-hour courses have been taped for 
network distribution. The Junior 
College Liaison Committee has al- 
ready identified one course, “Hu- 
manities.” One of the continuing 
assignments of this committee is 
to identify the other courses. 
Shortly after the start of the 1959- 
60 academic year, the junior col- 
lege needs were reassessed in view 
of: (a) those demands which arise 
from increasing enrollments, (b) 
where competent teacher shortages 
exist, and (c) subject matter areas 
in which teachers of that area are 
of a disposition to accept televi- 
sion. 
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IN-SCHOOL PROGRAMS 


(Including courses for credit, 
systematic instruction, and enrich- 
ment. ) 

An _ educational television net- 
work must also serve the public 
school. Although the legislation 
which created the network desig- 
nates the junior college function, 
the facts of broadcast life are that 
a broadcast licensee must serve in 
the general public interest, con- 
venience, and necessity — which in 
itself broadens the scope of the 
broadcast effort. 

The articulation committees of 
superintendents, principals, and di- 
rectors of instruction, will be asked 
to assist in identifying the in- 
school program needs. These com- 
mittees will: (a) identify the crit- 
ical instructional needs of the state 
without reference to television or 
other educational tools, (once these 
critical needs are assessed, then 
the discussion of where television 
fits in can proceed from that 
point), and (b) recommend pro- 
cedures for financing and support- 
ing the educational television 
broadcast effort. 


COURSES 


Courses for Credit — It is our 
feeling that the determination of 
these courses will come after local 
experience in the several station 
locations has demonstrated prac- 
tical uses of television at the up- 
per-division level. Total acceptance 
of television or even partial ac- 
ceptance of television is not ac- 
complished overnight. The climate 
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for television must be built. This 
is done best at the local level where 
staff concerned with educational 
television has an opportunity to 
work closely with the television 
committee or department or with 
individuals in departments work- 
ing toward at least experimental 
uses of the medium. Experience 
makes people less fearful of the 
medium and more willing to ac- 
cept it. 


Systematic Instruction — It 
would seem that first efforts in 
systematic instruction at the up- 
per-division level should be made 
in the area of utilizing the re- 
sources of the specialists in our 
educational institutions. These per- 
sons would be used as talent for 
shorter systematic - content - type 
programs. Programs to be de- 
veloped would: 


1. Update information in the 
several disciplines — something in 
the nature perhaps of two or three 
programs in a given area of spe- 
cialty. For example, the univer- 
sity’s nuclear reactor plant places 
at the disposal of the state a new 
instrument in science. The infor- 
mation — that is, that which is not 
classified—can be reported by the 
scientists concerned, recorded on 
tape, and then sent out as network 
offerings for broadcast and use 
by science groups in their respec- 
tive areas. In the areas of econ- 
omics, geopolitics, etc., the same 
would apply. 


2. Utilize the specialist to pro- 
vide currency to topics of imme- 
diate or current concern and of a 
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timely nature: politics, government, 
public issues. 

3. Report research and activities 
out on the cutting edge of the 
frontiers of knowledge of the var- 
ious disciplines. 

4. Summarize and bring up to 
date those materials which are not 
readily accessible in textbooks or 
in the experience of teachers in the 
several fields. 


Conceivably in the frontiers area 
alone a half-hour program should 
be developed for presentation 
every six months in the fields of 
the humanities (literature, art, 
music, dance, drama), the social 
sciences, the physical sciences, the 
natural sciences, and languages 
and communications. This assign- 
ment would constitute ten half 
hours a year. In the summariza- 
tion side, an hour’s program every 
six months easily could be devoted 
to each of these areas, accounting 
for another ten hours of program- 
ing of state-wide interest and util- 
ity. In these areas of systematic 
instruction, the professional groups 
and research groups should serve 
as the council to recommend the 
programs and the talent resources 
available to do such programing. 


ADULT EDUCATION 


Adult education needs will be 
identified by a council representing 
Florida’s Adult Education Division 
and the General Extension Divi- 
sion. Network criteria will be ap- 
plied in final selection of pro- 
grams. Programs will be identified 
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which could be offered for ex- 
tension credit and which are vf 
general cultural and educational in- 
terest but not offered for credit. 


STATE AGENCIES 


The county system, while it has 
many drawbacks, does identify a 
point of organizational contact 
readily available for advice and 
counsel on agency needs. For ex- 
ample, while the state department 
of health may be the principal ad- 
viser on’programs, the county de- 
partments can easily be identified 
as sources of resource people, 
sources of program materials and 
aids, and the principal energy for 
organizing discussion groups, adult 
study groups, etc., important in 
such program efforts. The same 
holds true for all of the depart- 
ments and agencies within the state. 

Great impact can come from a 
state-wide attack on a problem. 
"or example, ten problem areas 
might be identified in the area of 
gerontology. On the same night, at 
the same hour, these programs 
would be carried by the five ETV 
stations for ten successive weeks. 
The state-wide information and 
publicity program that would be 
planned as part of such a series 
would gain national attention. Here 
state agencies, such as the health 
department, could spearhead and 
energize the planning of local dis- 
cussion groups and the follow-up. 


INDUSTRY 


Industry support for educational 
television will be forthcoming at 
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4 point at which services to in- 
dustry can be clearly identified. In 
order to achieve local cooperation 
and support, it is suggested that 
the five TV stations be considered 
as organizing points for encourag- 
ing industry support and that pro- 
cedures be established whereby an 
industry council would be ap- 
pointed to advise stations on the 
kinds of industry needs which 
might be served by television—for 
example, mathematics for engi- 
neers, rapid reading techniques for 
executives, safety and accident pre- 
vention, work simplification. 

While the completion of the 
Florida state-wide microwave ia- 
cility must wait on future legisla- 
tive appropriations, the “network- 
ing” idea will proceed with the use 
of the videotape facilities. 

During the next two years Flor- 
ida will: 

1. Explore educational uses of 
the tape network from a broad 
‘ase encompassing public schools, 
junior colleges, universities, adult 
education, state agencies, and in- 
dustry. 

2. Identify experiments needed 
to demonstrate the potential uses 
of the tape network. 


3. Through experiments and 
pilot program efforts, assess the 
practicability of the network con- 
cept by: 

a. Determining the present 
student-per-credit-hour cost of 
instruction by TV using che tape 
network facility. | 

b. Determining lhl 
rangements necessary t@Pingure 
the most economical use of the 





taped instructional offerings. 
Such related questions as these 
would be considered: To whom 
(agency, administration, office) 
should management be entrust- 
ed? How much and what kind 
of coordination of individual in- 
stitutional programs is necessary 
to insure effective network oper- 
ation ? 

c. Establishing cost procedures 
for tape network production and 
operation. 

d. Working out methods by 
which participating institutions, 
within the existing governmen- 
tal framework controlling insti- 
tutions, can assume costs of pro- 
gram utilization. 


e. Developing policy recom- 
mendations which would be used 
to determine such things as re- 
leased time and/or remuneration 
policy for faculty members do- 
ing ETV programing, residual 
rights of faculty members in 
taped courses, and accreditation. 


These questions and many others 
not yet raised will face the group 
responsible for Florida’s educa- 
tional television network develop- 
ment. The central mission remains 
— improved educational experi- 
ences for all the audiences that TV 
can serve. 





a newspaper editorial about etv networks 


Alabama, for a Change, Is No. 1 


Reprinted with permission from The Montgomery Advertiser, 
of November 1, 1959 


Quietly and effectively, Ala- 
bama is carrying out a lodestone 
experiment in educational TV, 
based on the sound premise that 
what is powerful enough to cor- 
rupt and anesthetize between 5 
and midnight can invigorate and 
challenge between 8 and 4. 

Professional educators all over 
the nation have watched the ex- 
periment carefully for several 
years; the story is beginning now 
to circulate among the public out- 
side Alabama. All are a little awed 
that a state which for years could 
gaze down only at Mississippi, is 
the sponsor of one of the boldest 
educational ventures in the nation. 

A recent story in the Sunday 
magazine of The Atlanta Journal- 
Constitution describes how far and 
fast Alabama educational TV has 
come along. A little more than 
four years ago, as its first pro- 
duction, the ETV network carried 
the Folsom inauguration, a useful 
but, in light of its present emphasis, 
uncharacteristic enterprise. 

Today the network has settled 
down to a sturdy schedule of class- 
room instruction, cultural and civic 
programs that reach three-quarters 
of the state. It is in the class- 
room, however, that TV fills the 
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greatest need and gets its best, 
measurable results. 


The smallest school in the most 
impoverished district needs but a 
TV receiver and an assisting local 
teacher to offer its students courses 
that heretofore were limited main- 
ly to wealthier urban schools. A 
country boy in Elmore County can 
study languages and sciences as 
easily as the Lee or Lanier stu- 
dent. They are doing it, too, in 
large numbers — 70,000 last year, 
nearly double that this year. 


In some other states, profes- 
sional teacher organizations have 
fought the TV set in the classroom 
as degrading the business. A Cal- 
ifornia professor complained that 
it reduced the teacher to a stooge 
and a simple monitor of TV. 


Such has not been heard in Ala- 
bama —- possibly because the Ala- 
bama Educational TV Commission 
has been careful to consult the 
classroom teacher about its pro- 
grams and teaching techniques, 
stressing that the TV teacher is 
lost without the classroom teacher ; 
or again, because the teachers in 
Alabama recognize the weak links 
in their ranks (about 2,000 operate 





with temporary certificates, mean- 
ing they don’t have the qualifica- 
tions to teach). 


Classroom teachers have been 
surprised at the response of stu- 
dents to educational TV. Let the 
TV teacher ask a question, and 
the students often unconsciously 
raise their hands in response. At 
this, the classroom teacher can go 
to the student’s desk and give as- 
sistance while the lecture proceeds 
on the screen. In effect, two teach- 
ers. 


Another absurd charge against 
educational TV elsewhere is that, 
by offering instruction on a state- 
wide basis, it leads to regimenta- 
tion. This charge is a luxury Ala- 
bama can’t afford. What is regi- 
menting about a chemical experi- 
ment that is watched by 25,000 in- 
stead of 25? Or a course in Latin 
that is conducted simultaneously 
in a dozen schools? 


The alternative in many schools 
would be no Latin and no chemis- 
try or, at best, faulty instruction in 
such subjects. 


The television instructor — 
usually from the university, or the 
Birmingham school system — is 
able to put in eight to ten hours 
preparing one lecture; reaching 
perhaps 40,000 students, the effort 
is justified. But, as AETV Man- 
ager Raymond Hurlbert points out, 
there probably isn’t a classroom 
teacher in Alabama who can af- 
ford to put in so much time on one 
subject. 
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Besides more time, the TV 
teacher is able to draw on film 
libraries and the best visual aids 
collections in the state to illustrate 
his lecture. Most schools don’t have 
such facilities. 


All in all, educational TV has 
accomplished as much as was ex- 
pected of it, and the future may 
see even more remarkable accom- 
plishments. 


As more and more states adopt 
educational TV to supplement 
classroom teaching, it may be pos- 
sible, ETV officials believe, to 
line up a Southwide or even na- 
tionwide network, making it pos- 
sible for one state to draw on the 
best instructors and facilities avail- 
able in another. It is already pos- 
sible to exchange filmed lectures 
prepared by some of the country’s 
outstanding instructors. 


There is always the chance that, 
as some ETV detractors fear, edu- 
cational TV will be used as a po- 
litical or propaganda forum instead 
of a classroom. But such a pos- 
sibility is not nearly so likely in a 
mass medium subject to monitor- 
ing by the public as in a single, 
isolated classroom. 


Offer every argument imagin- 
able against ETV, and it doesn’t 
alter the fact that Alabama has 
grabbed hold of an innovation and 
is advancing it impressively before 
the eyes of the nation. The result- 
ant good publicity is refreshing. 
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Kadio 


Despite the large increase of foreign competition, our radio 
receiver sales — you remember radio; it was killed off by 
television back in 1948 — reached an all-time high-water mark 








of more than a million and a quarter sets, up more than 50 
per cent from 1958. 


—Josern S. Wricut, President 
Zenith Radio Corporation 


At the University of Wisconsin, Professor James Schwalbach 
—after trying to do by TV the in-school art broadcasts which 
for years had been a feature of the Wisconsin Radio School of 
the Air — returned to radio for them. His reason: For his 
purpose and approach, at least, his broadcasts on TV seemed 
to limit, to stereotype, to make for imitation far more than those 
on radio. With less concreteness and less realism, radio gives 
imagination freer sway, and thus seemed to him to result in 
greater creativity. 


—Harry J. Sxonn1, President 
National Association of Edu- 
cational Broadcasters 
March 2, 1960 











Huntington High School students operate Station WVSH control 








WVSH Covers the Fifties 


Director reminisces 
about decade of service 


Station WVSH, “The Voice of 
the Schools of Huntington” (In- 
diana), observed its tenth anniver- 
sary in January. While the first 
actual broadcast over the school 
station was on January 1, 1950, 
the formal dedication was on the 
evening of January 19, 1950, in 
the Huntington High School au- 
ditorium before an audience of sev- 
eral hundred students, faculty. and 
residents of the city. Tapes were 
made of the program upon that 
occasion, and these were broadcast 
this year in observance of the dec- 
ade of service. 

The station — the only broad- 
casting station in Huntington at 
the time it began operating —- came 
about because the Class of 1950 
wanted to provide a suitable, al- 
though unusual, gift to the high 
school. The audio - visual director 
was also cosponsor of the class, 
and probably encouraged the idea— 
but there may have been times 
during the decade when he won- 
dered whether he had been wise in 
wishing upon himself this addi- 
tional responsibility. Probably he 
would do it again, but he certainly 
hadn’t foreseen all that was to take 
place in those ten years. 
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Ten years may be considered a 
long or a short period, depending 
upon its relation to the total span 





By M. McCabe Day 


Director, Station WVSH 
(FM), School City of Hunt- 
ington, Indiana. He has been a 
Huntington High School 
teacher since 1921, including 
English, journalism, and social 
studies. He is a former pres- 
ident of the Audio-Visual In- 
struction Directors of Indiana. 





of time involved. Compared with 
the pioneers in the educational ra- 
dio field, this decade is only a frac- 
tion of their total service—but com- 
pared with the total group of 
broadcasters now involved in the 
educational field, ten years gives 
WVSH the right to be classed 
among the “older” stations. The 
decade has been a notable period 
of growth and development in edu- 
cational broadcasting. Much of this 
can be attributed to the devoted 
leadership of those in NAEB who 





had long seen the possibilities of 
broadcasting in education, and who 
were able to help obtain conditions 
conducive to greater growth. 

Probably the most important 
single development that occurred 
during the past decade to make 
educational radio recognized as a 
classroom teaching medium was 
the organization of the in-school 
service of the NAEB Radio Net- 
work. This made possible the use 
of educational radio series over 
school stations in the same way 
that audio-visual directors sought 
to make available in the classrooms 
the best educational films. Especial- 
ly did this help the small station, 
such as WVSH, which could not 
produce for all its needs; it could 
now subscribe to the service that 
gave it the finest radio programs 
available for classroom use. 

When we have been asked by 
schools about establishing stations, 
we have warned against trying to 
get into radio just to have partici- 
pation. We have stressed that radio 
should provide a means of instruc- 
tion, particularly with the aid of 
the NAEB network. Some small 
stations that have neglected to ob- 
tain utilization in the classroom 
have failed to justify their exist- 
ence. But the small station that has 
supplied materials that teachers 
need has never been at a loss to 
prove its value to the work of the 
school. 

Station WVSH was fortunate to 
have been in operation a few years 
when plans were made for an addi- 
tion to the Huntington High School 
building. As a result, its request 
for space was adequately met. 
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In 1954 it moved from an area 
15 by 15 feet (which had been 
a dressing room off stage) into a 
center about 14 by 48 feet. Two 
studios and two control rooms pro- 
vide a flexibility of operation that 
serves almost any activity. 


TEACHERS USE RADIO 


The use of radio by teachers in 
the schools of Huntington has 
grown continuously. Figures do 
not sound impressive when the 
school system embraces only six 
grade buildings and one high school 
—with a total enrollment of just 
under 3,000. Percentages are a bet- 
ter indication of acceptance of ra- 
dio by teachers. This year, requests 
for radio use have come from more 
than 60 per cent of the teachers in 
the kindergarten and first eight 
grades. The most notable increase 
this year has been evident among 
teachers in departmentalized grades. 
This requires repetition of series 
—to meet class schedules — but 
it has increased use by about one- 
fifth. 

Huntington has intensive use of 
audio-visual materials of all kinds 
throughout the school system, with 
an average last year of about 50 
film showings per teacher for all 
grades and high school. Radio uti- 
lization will total about half this 
number, so it represents about one- 
third of the total service of the 
audio-visual center. When it is re- 
membered that radio serves almost 
entirely in the lower half of the 
grades, (while the film program 
takes in all twelve grades), it can 
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be noted that radio is about half 
of the total audio-visual utilization 
at the kindergarten and primary 
level. 

How has Huntington obtained 


this per cent of utilization? In all . 


truth, it must be said that it has 
not come through any interest 
brought into the system by the 
young, or recently trained, teachers. 
The sad fact is that practically no 
teacher-training institutions even 
know what is being done through 
the NAEB Radio Network in- 
school service. If training in audio- 
visual uses is often criticized as 
being far from sufficient, training 
in radio utilization is almost non- 
existent, from our experience. 
There may be a few isolated in- 
stances where this is not true, but 
for the most part, teachers enter 
the profession without the slightest 
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idea that anything can be done 
with radio. 

It is also too true that most au- 
dio-visual directors are much more 
“visual” than “audio” minded. 
Usually they associate audio with 
the phonograph and tape recorder. 
Were audio-visual directors more 
aware of the advantages of radio 
in the classroom, there would be 
a deluge of applications for con- 
struction permits. In many ways, 
radio utilization in Huntington has 
proved to be one of the most eco- 
nomical classroom services, on a 
per-pupil-listening basis. Some- 
times speech teachers have become 
interested in school radio stations, 
but unless this interest is tied up 
to utilization in the classroom, little 
is achieved. 

Huntington teachers have learned 
of radio in Huntington either 





because they were teaching here 
at the time the station went on the 
air, or through what they learned 
after beginning their work in the 
schools. In-service training is 
largely the result of the interest of 
building principals. Radio utiliza- 
tion, as well as many other school 
procedures, is almost directly in 
ratio to the personal interest of the 
building principal. So Station 
WVSH has been fortunate in hav- 
ing building principals who regard 
all audio-visual materials as im- 
portant in the classrooms. New 
teachers usually discover rather 
soon that the use of audio-visual 
materials, including radio, is an 
accepted part of teaching in Hunt- 
ington schools. 


PERSONNEL AND PROGRAMS 


The work of the full-time audio- 
visual director, who also is in 
charge of the radio station, is 
largely one of helping to see that 
there are materials to fit the cur- 
ricula of the various grades in the 
entire system. Activities of the 
classroom are enough to command 
all the time of the teacher. To be 
familiar with all types and sources 
of materials is a specialized job, 
and utilization of radio and other 
audio-visual materials will always 
depend upon the aid given by the 
director. 


Another problem in the small 
school operating a radio station is 
the greater emphasis being placed 





upon certain academic fields. As a 
result, more of the superior stu- 
dents have fewer elective periods ; 
so radio classes may be difficult to 
organize. However, Station 
WVSH has been operated entirely 
with student help in the control 
room and in the studio. 


One superior type of local pro- 
duction this year in Huntington 
has involved several seniors in a 
series concerning foreign lands. In- 
terviews have been taped with the 
exchange student from Finland, 
with a local student who spent last 
summer in Germany, and with an- 
other local student who has lived 
with his family in Mexico City for 
nine years. This has brought about 
personal interest in these countries, 
which has been utilized in some of 
the grades. 


Station WVSH has completed 
ten years of broadcasting all high 
school football and basketball 
games, both at home and away. 
Expenses have always been met by 
contributions from local fans, so 
it has not been charged against the 
educational budget. All broadcast- 
ing is done by students. 


And right here the director of 
WVSH wants to acknowledge 
what NAEB has meant to him 
during these ten years. In his 
thirty-nine years as a teacher, at- 
tendance at the last ten national 
NAEB conventions has been an 
experience that has made the 
greatest contribution to his profes- 
sional outlook and development. 
An opportunity to work with 
others in NAEB has provided the 
greatest satisfaction in having had 
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a small part in its achievements. 
Certainly few groups in education 
are so consistent in looking ahead 
and thinking in terms of what may 
be done in the future, rather than 
trying to perpetuate the status of 
the past. 


A LOOK AHEAD 


So while WVSH has completed 
its first decade of service, it anti- 
cipates more years of providing 
materials to aid instruction. No one 
knows whether low-power televi- 
sion may be the next step for small 
schools in using broadcasting as a 
medium of instruction. There are 
certainly advantages in the low- 


power, or small community, sta- 
tion, whether it be radio or. televi- 
sion. Even as the low-power ra- 


dio station provided a “break- 
through” in the use of radio in the 
schools, the low-power television 
transmitter and an economical 
videotape player may change many 
present concepts in educational 
television. It is certainly most im- 
portant that no one believe that 
we should seek only to preserve 
what we have. Progress should 
always be sought in terms of the 
most modern possibilities. 


Station WVSH believes it has 
made a contribution to teaching in 
the schools of Huntington during 
the past decade. It will continue to 
have a part in the years to come, 
along with other advances that will 
surely be made. 





Will AM Give Way to FM? 


Founder of Detroit area’s only 
independent FM station says it will 


Has the major phase of the 
demise of AM radio actually start- 
ed? Is 1960 to be known as the 
year of the first big ascendancy of 
I'M over AM? 

No matter where we look. the 
signs seem clear and unmistakable 
that perhaps sooner than we think 
AM will give way to its technically 
superior cousin, FM. 

Is what we recognized as a 
drop and a trickle about to become 
a raging flood as more and more 
I'M stations come on the air? As 
more advertisers turn to FM for 
its better-than-average audience? 
As more stations continue to 
abandon duplicate programing and 
strike out in a bold new direction 
with their FM? 

It is not always easy to predict 
the future. The best we can do is 
speculate, but from the concrete 
evidence at hand it does appear 
that the “sleeping giant” has 
awakened. 

We have all witnessed within 
our lifetimes parallels to the AM- 
I'M picture. The old-fashioned ice- 
box gave way to mechanical refrig- 
eration . . . the steam locomotive 
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to the diesel . . . the propeller- 
driven aircraft to the jet . .. the 





By Harold |. Tanner 


President and general man- 
ager, WLDM-FM, Detroit. He 
has been continuously engaged 
in Detroit broadcasting for 
more than thirty years. Under 
his guidance, WLDM has be- 
come one of the country’s out- 
standing and most successful 
commercial FM stations. 





kerosene lamp to gas, then to elec- 
tricity. 

We live in a constantly chang- 
ing pattern. Progress and change 
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is continuous and rapid. And no 
matter how we may be tied to AM 
sentimentally or economically, 
change is here. FM is progress 
and improvement, and these can 
never be stopped. 

At one stage of its development, 
FM was virtually annihilated. Its 
progress was retarded, but the one 
basic inherent ingredient that could 
not be ignored is a fact upon which 
all agree. It is definitely the most 
superior form of broadcasting yet 
devised. 

This and this alone has been the 
one facet that has enabled it to 
live, rise, and prosper — with the 
help of a few scattered pioneers— 
in spite of the seemingly insur- 
mountable odds it has faced and 
conquered. 

We hear many proponents of 


AM expressing the opinion that 
both will continue to live side by 
side and two great systems of 


broadcasting will emerge, each 
complementing the other. 

This philosophy we cannot sub- 
scribe to. The American people are 
noted for their historic embracing 
of change and progress. If there 
is something better, they will find 
it and support it. Then too, we 
must not overlook the all-important 
economic base that is necessary to 
give life to either system. Just how 
many radio stations can or will 
a community support? We hardly 
need statistical evidence to arrive 
at a conclusion in this direction. If 
we merely take a second glance at 
our own communities — whether 
they be major metropolitan or 
smaller cities — and look at the 
sad economic plight of so many 
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of our stations that exist today, 
this question almost answers itself. 

We must remember, too, that 
there is competition with other 
media for the advertising dollar. 
We must all compete directly with 
tough competitors: newspapers, 
magazines, direct mail, billboards, 
television — plus the many other 
interests who want this same ad- 
vertising dollar. 

FM automobile radios are now 
a reality and the big sales push 
is getting under way. Numerous 
leading manufacturers are now 
featuring FM-only models for the 
home, just as hi-fi tuner manufac- 
turers have done for years. 

These new FM-only sets are no 
longer expensive. The former low 
price of $29.95 has sold sets in the 
hundreds of thousands. Now we 
have one at $20 that gives amaz- 
ingly good performance and the 
manufacturer is swamped _ with’ 
orders. 

Multiplex-stereo is just around 
the corner. There is every indica- 
tion that the FCC will shortly de- 
termine standards, certainly before 
the end of this year. 

As reports on various research 
projects from scattered areas be- 
come general knowledge’ we find 
the FM penetration in certain cities 
has quietly reached 30% to 52%. 

In our own city of Detroit we 
found sections with 20% and 
others with a high 75%, with an 
over-all average of 41%. What 
does this mean in effect? 

After eleven years of operating 
as the only independent FM sta- 
tion in the area we have learned 
beyond the shadow of a doubt that 
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once a listener is exposed to the 
superior quality of FM he is lost 
to AM forever. 

We believe the indications are 
now clear. In this area we have 
some twenty AM stations dividing 
what is now only 59% of their 
former potential audience 
while for all practical purposes 
five FM stations are dividing 41%. 
In our own case we learned from 
a previous market study that 80% 
of those in the FM audience were 
loyal WLDM listeners; so we be- 
lieve these studies offer definite 
statistical evidence that we now 
have the largest audience of any 
station in this area, either FM or 
AM. 

As we watch the advertising and 
promotion antics of some of these 
AM < stations, we have the feeling 
that they are lashing out in any 
and all directions in a futile at- 
tempt to preserve a myth that 
quietly ceased to exist some time 
ago. Frankly, they remind us of 
the small boy who whistles as he 
passes the graveyard to keep up 
his courage. 

A typical example that even a 
disinterested bystander should find 
a little difficult to accept was a 
recently published claim made by 
one station stating that it has more 
listeners than 196 other stations 
within its listening radius. 


Perhaps this is true. But in any 
event does not common sense make 
it seem absurd? And doesn’t com- 
mon sense place it in the same 
category with Dr. Whoosis Bitters 
which will cure anything from 
fallen arches to space jitters for 
man, beast, or astronaut? To put 
it another way, “We believe the 
gentleman doth protest too loud- 


ly.” 


More and more advertisers at 
both the local and national level 
have turned to FM and have ob- 
tained results beyond their fondest 
dreams, and this trend is acceler- 
ating. 


Where does all this lead? We 
believe we are on the threshold of 
a rash of rate cutting by AM sta- 
tions in an effort to hold busi- 
ness ... of retrenchment and 
economy drives to cut expenses 

. and of a general further de- 
terioration of over-all program 
service that can only result in 
eventual oblivion. 


Someone has said, “There is 
nothing so powerful as an idea 
whose time has arrived.” Can it 
be that FM’s time has arrived? 
Whether we agree on time or 
degree of change is immaterial. 
The fact is inescapable that the 
old order is changing. 
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FCC May Modify 


FM Standards 


Author outlines items 
to consider 


There are indications that the 
Federal Communications Commis- 
sion is seriously considering revi- 
sion of its rules concerning FM 
broadcast stations. The technical 
standards contained as a part of 
these rules specify engineering 
standards of allocation which re- 
late to FM station coverage, deter- 
mination of interference between 
stations, the location of transmit- 
ters, and other technical factors. 
Considerable incentive to revision 
of the FM technical standards has 
been occasioned by the availability 
of new field strength measure- 
ments made in connection with the 
program of the Television Alloca- 
tions Study Organization. The re- 
sults of this measurements pro- 
gram will probably yield new field 
strength versus distance curves for 
FM broadcasting. 

The Association of Federal 
Communications Commission Con- 
sulting Engineers recently appoint- 
ed a committee to consider the mat- 
ter of revising FM standards and 
to co-operate with the working 
groups of the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission engaged in this 
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effort. The FM rules issued in 
September, 1945, have been re- 
vised in minor respects only over 





By Oscar Reed, Jr. 


Taken from an address de- 
livered before the organiza- 
tional meeting of the new Na- 
tional Association of FM 
Broadcasters, in Chicago, 
September 18, 1959. Mr. Reed 
is a consulting radio engineer 
with the firm of Jansky & 
Bailey, Inc., Washington, 
D. C., specializing in broad- 
cast engineering allocation de- 
velopments and practice be- 
fore the FCC. 





the intervening years, and the cur- 
rent undertaking will represent the 
first complete revision. It is in- 
teresting to note that in June, 1947, 
the Federal Communications Com- 
mission engineering staff devel- 
oped a “Table of Assignments” for 
I'M stations, which was used as an 
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adjunct to the rules until its aboli- 
tion in August, 1958. Since this 
latter date, procedures similar to 
those prevailing in standard broad- 
casting for the selection of avail- 
able frequencies have been fol- 
lowed. 


Today there are 967 authoriza- 
tions outstanding in the United 
States for FM broadcast facilities. 
These include either existing li- 
censes or outstanding construction 
permits. At present there are 704 
Class B FM, 97 Class A FM, and 
166 noncommercial educational 
FM authorities. The number of ap- 
plications presently pending in 
these various categories totals an 
additional 86. With the increased 
growth in FM interest which these 
figures indicate, the Federal Com- 


munications Commission is appar- 
ently concerned that new engineer- 
ing factors which have come to 
light in the past ten or twelve years 
be taken into account as this type 
of broadcasting continues to de- 
velop. The pending “Notice of In- 


quiry” concerning the multiplex 
services now provided for under 
the Subsidiary Communications 
Authorization program and the 
“Notice of Inquiry” into stereo de- 
velopments are not being directly 
associated with the immediate task 
of revising the present standards. 
It is possible that these matters 
will take somewhat longer to in- 
clude in the rules and standards. 


The present FM standards — 
when subjected to individual re- 
view on a part-by-part basis — in- 
dicate that items such as the fol- 
lowing may be considered : 
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. Pertinent ground-wave contour 
values for urban and rural cov- 
erage 

. Field strength necessary over 
the principal city to be served 

. Prediction of service areas 

. Determination of population 
served 

. Interference standards 

. Field strength measurements 

. Transmitter siting 

. Antenna system 

. Transmitter and associated tech- 
nical equipment 

10. FM propagation curves 


These ten features of the technical 
standards will certainly be among 
those considered for review. 


Since standards of good engi- 
neering practice are developed to 
provide guidelines for the develop- 
ment of FM within a framework 
of rules concerning the number of 
channels for the various categories 
of stations, they are bound to be 
a function in some respects of the 
rules themselves. Corollary con- 
sideration of allocation rules is 
therefore necessary as part of the 
deliberations which will occur. For 
example, with the benefit of sev- 
eral years in development behind 
us, one might ask the following 
questions : 


1. Is there presently a need to sep- 
arate categories of stations — 
namely, Class A FM stations 
which operate with limited pow- 
er and height and Class B sta- 
tions which employ somewhat 
greater power and height? 


. Is it necessary that the United 
States be divided into Area I 
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and Area Il where different 

power and height considerations 

govern? 

. Are the existing power and 
height limitations for the several 
classes of stations good features 
to be retained or should they be 
modified in some respects? 

. How should the provisions, with 
respect to subsidiary communi- 
cations authorization, be mod- 
ernized in light of technical de- 
velopments ? 

These questions involve policy de- 
terminations which conversely may 
be viewed as influenced by stand- 
ards as the state of the art pro- 
gresses. 

There are policy questions pend- 
ing which relate to matters outside 
the field of the provisions of the 
present FM rules and standards. 
For example, there are no require- 
ments in either the FM rules or 
the AM rules at present which re- 
late to stereo broadcasting. How- 
ever, AM and FM stereo opera- 
tions are presently carried on un- 
der the authorities of licenses pres- 
ently in effect to demonstrate the 
capability of stereo broadcasting. 
Similar demonstrations are being 
made by pairs of licensed FM sta- 
tions. These are matters with 
which the industry is tremendously 
concerned at present and upon 
which it is logical to expect fur- 
ther explorations of this nature. 
Such explorations, for example, are 
going on in program relaying and 
other situations for which specific 
authorities have been obtained. 

To return to several of the spe- 
cific standards previously men- 
tioned, the introduction of revised 
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I'M coverage curves and curves 
for predicting tropospheric signals 
will certainly be of interest. The 
question of appropriate balance be- 
tween station coverage and provi- 
sion for a maximum number of 
stations within the frequency as- 
signments available must of neces- 
sity be weighed. Desires for high 
effective radiated power and great- 
er antenna heights are of necessity 
modified at present by the short- 
age of channels in some east coast 
and west coast areas. The Federal 
Communications Commission has 
found it necessary to hold hear- 
ings in recent years between appli- 
cants where the present standards 
indicate the availability of just a 
single remaining assignment. 


Provisions with respect to FM 
antenna systems also will be of im- 
portance. In recent years a pro- 
posal was filed with the Federal 
Communications Commission that 
FM broadcast stations be allowed 
to operate with either horizontal or 
vertical polarization. This petition 
was subsequently denied. However, 
the present standards indicate that 
while horizontal polarization shall 
be the standard for FM, circular 
or eliptical polarization may be em- 
ployed if desired. Thus, within 
these present standards a signal 
having some vertical component 
may be provided and certain ex- 
periments have been carried out 
along this line. Results indicate that 
this can be beneficial in consider- 
ation of the problem of providing 
adequate field strength to automo- 
bile receivers which conventionally 
operate using a vertical antenna. 
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The present provision of the stand- 
ards in this respect requires mere- 
ly that the supplemental vertically 
polarized effective radiated power 
shall in no event exceed the effec- 
tive radiated power authorized to 
the licensee. 


The provisions relating to inter- 
ference standards, and the required 
ratio of desired-to-undesired sig- 
nals for the same channel and 
channels up to 800 kilocycles re- 
moved in frequency from. this 
channel, are certainly pertinent to 
the consideration. The character- 
istics of FM receivers as regards 
their selectivity will undoubtedly 
be factored into such deliberations. 
In this connection it may be re- 
called that in 1945 it was consid- 
ered that stations could operate sat- 


isfactorily in the same metropoli- 
tan area when separated by only 
400 kilocycles. As stations increased 


in number, however, it very 


quickly became necessary to revise 
this standard to provide for 800- 
kilocycle separation. 

The need for revising the FM 
rules and standards is apparent to 
all who have worked in the field 
of FM in recent years. A general 
review of the possible scope of the 
revision has been indicated herein. 
The coming pattern for FM broad- 
casting for the next several years 
will be influenced to some extent 
by the deliberations now under way 
at the Federal Communications 
Commission. The aforementioned 
topics of interest are merely typi- 
cal of those which will be given 
scrutiny. A thorough review of ail 
matters of possible concern would 
seem to be warranted by those 
broadcasters who are in the field 
today. Their experience should be 
used to aid the efforts and achieve- 
ments of those who will continue 
to add more to the stature of FM 
broadcasting tomorrow. 





Paul G. O'Friel (left), 
general manager of WBZ 
and WBZA Radio, accepts 
the Thomas Alva Edison 
Foundation Mass Media 
Award from Honorary 
President Charles Edison. 





An Award Winner! 


A description of WBZ programing 
which led to the citation 


A challenge and experiment was 
culminated one evening last Janu- 
ary when Paul G. O’Friel, general 
manager of WBZ, Boston, and 
WBZA, Springfield, accepted the 
coveted Thomas Alva_ Edison 
Award at the Waldorf Astoria 
Hotel in New York City. The 
award cited WBZ Radio, a West- 
inghouse Broadcasting Company 
outlet, as the radio station through- 
out the nation that “Best Served 
Youth” during 1959. 

Since June of 1958, WBZ Ra- 
dio has been facing a challenge 
which has helped stimulate a radio 
renaissance throughout New Eng- 
land. The station has dared to ex- 
periment with nighttime radio, 
which now appears to be serving 
the very major entertainment func- 
tion supposedly reserved for tele- 
vision, 

Among broadcasters, it is an ac- 
cepted principle that in open and 
direct competition for feature en- 
tertainment, radio cannot expect 
to compete with television. Where 
many broadcasters have not at- 
tempted to buttress such competi- 
tion, WBZ Radio has continually 
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appealed to the biggest percentage 
of available listeners — with spe- 
cialized programing on its nightly 





By Edward L. Pearle 


Director of Public Relations, 
WBZ, Boston, and WBZA, 
Springfield. Formerly he was 
a press assistant in the office 
of a Broadway producer, and 
was associated with the 
Broadway shows, “Rose Tat- 
too,” “Paint Your Wagon,” 
and “Camino Real.” 





series of broadcasts, Program PM, 
between 8:30 and 10:00 P. M., 
Mondays through Fridays. 

WBZ Radio has also called upon 
new personal resources of the pro- 
gramers at the station, has aided 
in the development of their capaci- 
ties, and has actively moved into 
untried program areas — in an at- 
tempt to create audio excitement, 
flash, and glamour. 





SOVIET SCIENCE DOCUMENTARY CITED 
The Edison award cited WBZ 
Radio for general excellence of 
programing for youth, and for spe- 
cial features created to entertain 
and encourage the interest of 
young people in ideas worthy of 
their attention. The award singled 
out the one-and-a-half-hour WBZ 
documentary, “The Challenge: So- 
viet Science,” for special commen- 
dation. The show was pro- 
gramed to bring to light relevant 
information as to the status of So- 
viet science and to make it mean- 
ingful in terms of a challenge to 
the United States in the future. 
The appearance of Sputnik on 
October 4, 1957, created a new 
term for the popular dictionary 
and intensified the nation’s curios- 
ity and interest in space explora- 
tion. The Russian satellite, the first 


man-made planet to go into orbit 
around the universe, also justified 
a growing concern and apprehen- 
sion among a generally apathetic 


public over the problems con- 
fronting the nation in the strength- 
ening of science education. Aware 
of the challenges facing this coun- 
try as a result of the spectacular 
contribution to science made by the 
Russians, WBZ and WBZA Ra- 
dio, in planning a series of special 
public service programs entitled 
“Lamp Of Knowledge,” proposed 
to explore the problems facing edu- 
cation in the scientific fields. 

In December, 1958, during a 
meeting with members of his de- 
partment, Program Director Mel 
Bailey discussed the possibility of 
approaching Radio Moscow with 
the request that they produce a 
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program specifically for American 
consumption on scientific progress 
in the Soviet Union. WBZ Radio 
was not unmindful that such a 
program might be an influential 
propaganda outlet for Radio Mos- 
cow. But the management of WBZ 
believed that, if properly handled 
and supervised, the program would 
undoubtedly help to both attract 
attention and inspire listeners into 
action regarding this vital public 
service need. It was decided that 
leading Western scientists would 
be invited to participate in this 
broadcast to offer their realistic 
appraisals of Russian scientific 
claims. In this way, a proper and 
critical evaluation by American 
scientists would counteract other- 
wise biased Russian statements. 

Negotiations with both the So- 
viet Embassy and representatives 
of Radio Moscow in Washington, 
D. C., commenced immediately. 
The State Department and other 
government agencies were notified 
of the proposed project, and sev- 
eral conferences were scheduled 
to obtain their unanimous approval 
and sanction to undertake the ven- 
ture. 

On March 11, 12, and 13, of 
1959, Youri Permogorov, Ameri- 
can representative for Radio Mos- 
cow visited the Boston studios of 
WBZ Radio to discuss the station’s 
proposal. After Permogorov’s re- 
port was submitted to Radio Mos- 
cow, they agreed to make these 
tapes on Russian science and edu- 
cation for the exclusive use of 
WBZ and WBZA Radio. 

On May 5, Director of Radio 
Moscow Chernoshev advised 
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WBZ Radio that the tapes would 
be delivered on Flight 501 through 
Prague. 

Upon arrival of the tapes in 
Boston, the customs collector for- 
warded them to Washington for 
State Department approval. The 
State Department and other inter- 
ested government agencies gave 
their full consent to our program- 
ing the contents of the tapes. 

In confirming to Radio Moscow 
receipt of the tapes, WBZ Radio’s 
general manager expressed his 
gratitude to Pyotr Shishkin, vice 
president of Radio Moscow, and 
offered to reciprocate the kindness 
by making available to Radio Mos- 
cow some of the public service 
programs produced by the West- 
inghouse Broadcasting Company 
which had been approved by the 
State Department for cultural ex- 
change. 


INTERVIEWS OBTAINED 


Program PM Producer Bill Mc- 
Gowan sought the services of Mr. 
Nicholas DeWitt of the Russian 
Research Center, Harvard Univer- 
sity, who consented to act as tech- 
nical consultant for “The Chal- 
lenge: Soviet Science.” Both men 
concentrated on the herculéan task 
of personally contacting the na- 
tion’s top scientists, and extending 
invitations to participate in the 
broadcast. It is estimated that sev- 
eral hundreds of man-hours were 
spent in this facet of the broad- 
cast alone. 

Among 


the nation’s 


leading 
scientists who participated in the 
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broadcast were: Dr. Detlev W. 
Bronk, president of the Rockefel- 
ler Institute and president of the 
National Academy of Sciences of 
America; Dr. Alan Waterman, di- 
rector of the National Science 
Foundation, Washington, D. C.; 
James Killian, chairman of the 
board of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology and formerly 
Assistant to President Eisenhower 
on Science and Technology; and 
Dr. Fred Whipple, director of the 
Smithsonian Astrophysical Observ- 
atory at Harvard University. 

Among the Russian scientists 
were: Alexander N. Nesmeianov, 
president of the U. S. S. R. Acad- 
emy of Science; M. G. Ananyev, 
director of the Scientific Research 
Institute of Experimental Surgi- 
cal Apparatus and Instruments of 
the Ministry of Public Health of 
the U. S. S. R.; Sergei N. Vernov, 
professor at Moscow University; 
and others. 

It was possible in all cases but 
one to record statements with the 
American scientists in person. Dr. 
Donald Hughes, senior scientist at 
Brookhaven Laboratories was in- 
terviewed by telephone. 

The interviews took place in 
Boston at Harvard University and 
the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology ; at Oceanographic In- 
stitute in Woods Hole, Massachu- 
setts; and at other institutions in 
New York and Washington. In 
the case of Dr. Howard Rusk of 
the New York Times, Station 
KEX, Westinghouse Broadcast- 
ing Company’s Portland, Oregon, 
outlet, interviewed him when he 
visited that city. 





Jim Snyder and Ann Corrick, of 
Westinghouse Broadcasting Com- 
pany’s Washington News Bureau, 
scheduled interviews with Loui- 
siana Congressman Overton Brooks 
and Dr. Alan Waterman. Several 
of the scientists visited at the 
WBZ studios for personal inter- 
views with Mr. McGowan and Mr. 
DeWitt. 


In addition to being broadcast on 
WBZ Radio in Boston, the tapes 
of “The Challenge: Soviet Science” 
have been requested by the Aus- 
tralian Broadcasting Commission 
of Sydney, a noncommercial edu- 
cational and television network 
controlled by the government. Also, 
the National Association of Edu- 
cational Broadcasters distributed 
the program via its 110-station ra- 
dio network, and 22 stations 


throughout the United States have 
received the tapes through the fa- 
cilities of the Broadcasting Foun- 


dation of America. Letters of 
commendation have come from all 
over the United States from per- 
sons who have heard the special 
broadcast on other radio outlets. 


George Jennings, director of 
WBEZ, the radio voice of the Chi- 
cago Public Schools, felt the pro- 
gram was important enough to 
send a two-page flyer to all city, 
parochial, and county schools in 
Chicago, announcing a three-part 
broadcast of “The Challenge: So- 
viet Science,” on three days in Ap- 
ril of this year. This is the first 
NAEB program that has_ been 
promoted in this way in Chicago. 
Jennings, in his correspondence 
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with WBZ Radio said, “We felt 
the program was and is impor- 
tant!” 


OTHER PROGRAMS 


Other programs on WBZ Ra- 
dio’s award-winning Program PM 
were: 
® “Pornography: The Business of 

Evil” 

An hour-long documentary, pro- 

duced by WBZ Radio News Di- 

rector Jerry Landay, dealing 

with the evils of pornographic 

literature, the merchants who 

produce and sell it, and the men, 

women, and children it corrupts. 
® “Keyhold Journey” 

A series of thirty 10-minute pro- 

grams featuring Carl deSuze, 

WBZ Radio personality, high- 

lighting his visit to Russia dur- 

ing the summer of 1959. The 
program featured his observa- 
tions of the Russian educational 
system, scientific achievements, 
and the life of the people in the 

Soviet Union. 

“Advice to Baby Sitters” 

A 30-minute program featuring 

a local F. B. I. officer giving 

advice to parents and teen-age 

baby sitters on how to safeguard 
against kidnappers. 

“High School Drop-Out” 

Two 30-minute programs urging 

high school students to enroll in 

college, emphasizing the short- 
sightedness of quitting to seek 
employment. 

“This Language of Ours” 

A series of twenty-six 15-minute 

programs on English, featuring 
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Dr. James Barrs, Northeastern 
University. 


® “Castro at Harvard” 


An hour-long documentary on 
lidel Castro’s visit to Harvard 
University. 

® “Teen-ager and His Car” 

A 30-minute safe-driving docu- 
mentary. 


® “Massachusetts Educational 


Problems” 

A series of twenty-six 30-minute 
programs discussing the com- 
monwealth’s school system. 


® “Portraits of Cities” 


A series of eight 30-minute pro- 
grams describing life in key for- 
eign cities. 

“Teen-Age Life in Ireland” 
A half-hour program highlight- 
ing the problems and _ interests 
of teen-agers in Ireland. 

“A Visit to Edaville” 

An hour visit to the museum at 
Edaville Railroad, especially for 
pre-schoolers. 

® “Our Navy in Action” 

Three hour-long documentaries 
on the Wasp, the nuclear cruiser 
Long Beach, and D-Day naval 
activities. 


® “Your Musicians” 


A half-hour report on the musi- 
cians of the Boston Symphony 
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Organization, narrated by Boston 
Pops Director Arthur Fiedler. 


“The American Way” 

A series of studies of the prob- 
lems of democracy, including 
twenty-six presidential press 
conferences, a 30-minute report 
on the State Department, two 
30-minute documentaries on the 
Sacco-Vanzetti case, and a week- 
ly program called “Newsmakers : 
1959,” focussing on local news- 
makers in government, industry, 
and labor. 


“Freedom Trail” 

A series of thirteen half-hour 
programs featuring PM report- 
ers at various spots along 
Boston’s famous Freedom Trail. 


“Spotlight on Schools” 

A weekly news report on de- 
velopments in the nation’s 
schools, legislation bearing on 
the nation’s educational system, 
and new techniques and projects 
in education. 


The broadcasting industry has 
an obligation to the youth of the 
nation in the molding of their fu- 
tures, and it seems that WBZ Ra- 
dio has discovered a working 
formula. 





Above: WKCR-FM Studio "'C,"" formerly a maid's locker room. Below: Studio "B,” with 


console built from surplus parts for a total cost of $54: used for the carrier-current 
station. Since these pictures were taken, WKCR has moved into new studios in Ferris 


Booth Hall, Columbie's new student union and citizenship center. 





WKCR’s Story 


Columbia University station 
is student operated, programed 


In 1941, a small group of Col- 
umbia University students began 
broadcasting to the men’s dormi- 
tories. Few, if any, of this pioneer- 
ing group, realized that eighteen 
years later their station would be 
reaching the entire New York 
metropolitan area. 

The station born in a dormitory 
room grew slowly during the war. 
Operations were moved to an old 
storeroom and the coverage area 
was extended to Barnard. the wom- 
en’s college. When the FCC an- 
nounced the establishment of edu- 
cational FM channels, WKCR 
indicated an interest in operating 
such a station. 


FM BEGINS 


I'M was discussed for years, but 
the budget of a carrier-current sta- 
tion didn’t allow much money for 
a transmitter and antenna. Then 
one day the chief engineer walked 
into the station and announced that 
he had just purchased an exciter, 
which could be used as a ten-watt 
transmitter, from the estate of Ma- 
jor Armstrong. Plans suddenly 
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crystallized. A new studio, which 
was being planned at the time, was 





By John B. Pegram 
General manager, WKCR and 
WKCR-FM, Columbia Uni- 


versity. He is a senior at the 
university, majoring in physics. 





designated the FM studio, and af- 
ter a year of construction, WKCR- 
FM began equipment tests in the 
spring of 1956. 

Students drew up plans for the 
technical and programing opera- 
tions of WKCR-FM, and the dean’s 
office agreed to let the student 
board of directors run the FM sta- 
tion by themselves. 

During the early fifties, the by- 
word had been “FM”; in the late 
fifties it became “High Power.” 
Plans were made, and changed, 
and changed again. A gift from a 
college alumnus made it possible 
for the station to buy a 1000-watt 
transmitter and remote control 
equipment. An article in a New 





York newspaper, discussing the 
station’s search for a suitable an- 
tenna site, brought two important 
telephone calls. One, from an 
alumnus of the college and the law 
school, offered free Washington 
legal assistance; the other, from 
Thomas T. Goldsmith of DuMont 
Laboratories, suggested that 
WKCR-FM might be able to ar- 
range to use the antenna formerly 
used by WABD (TV) at 515 
Madison Avenue. On October 10, 
1959, WKCR-FM began broad- 
casting with the new transmitter 
atop 515 Madison Avenue, with an 
effective radiated power of 4200 
watts, to an area with the largest 
I'M audience in the nation. 


PERSONNEL 


WKCR and WKCR-FM are 
operated by the Columbia Univer- 
sity Radio Club. The station is led 
by an elected president along with 
his board of directors (general 
manager, program director, busi- 
ness manager, and chief engineer), 
followed by fifteen department 
heads, and numerous assistant de- 
partment heads and _ producers. 
Each of these people is responsible 
for a staff and part of the work 
necessary to operate fifty-seven 
hours a week on FM and an addi- 
tional forty-one hours a week on 
the carrier-current station. 


An operation such as WKCR 
and WKCR-FM would be impos- 
sible without a large technical 
staff. The station runs a training 
program for FCC licenses, and 
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now has eight First Class and two 
Second Class Licensees. Approxi- 
mately thirty-five studio engineers 
are assigned one or more shifts a 
week, and five to ten engineers 
share maintenance responsibilities. 
By having a novice act as assistant 
to an experienced engineer, a con- 
tinuity of knowledge is maintained. 


Each year at graduation the sta- 
tion loses a number of key people 
who must be replaced. Thus re- 
cruiting new personnel is always 
very important. Campus organiza- 
tions enlist new students on Activi- 
ties Night. Each year WKCR pre- 
sents a short dramatization of the 
best —-.and worst — of radio. Fol- 
lowing this meeting, two-thirds of 
the freshman class descends upon 
the station, and approximately two 
hundred sign up as candidates. A 
few weeks later, a similar cam- 
paign is run to recruit girls at 
Barnard College. 


Each candidate indicates the de- 
partments of the station in which 
he or she is most interested. A 
combination of departmental classes 
and general meetings for candi- 
dates is used to prepare candidates 
for regular positions at the station. 
In addition to classes, prospective 
producers are assigned to assist 
with programs, candidate engineers 
are scheduled for practice sessions, 
and all prospective on-the-air per- 
sonnel attend speech classes. The 
success of this method of training 
may be measured by the results. At 
the end of this year, sixty fresh- 
men will have completed training 
and will have regular duties at the 
station. 
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PROGRAMS 


WKCR-FM programing is de- 
signed to take advantage of the ma- 
terial available in the Columbia 
area. Only three programs present- 
ly used are not produced by the 
station’s undergraduate member- 
ship. The exceptions this spring 
have been Netherlands composers 
on Music from the Netherlands, 
produced by Radio Nederland; 
Italiani in Francia, produced by the 
French Broadcasting System; and 
Columbia Today, produced by the 
radio-TV director of the univer- 
sity. In an area served by at least 
eight other noncommercial siations 
and some of the nation’s finest 
commercial FM stations, WKCR- 
FM concentrates on the production 
of programs unavailable elsewhere 
in the entire nation. 


Each weekday evening at 8 p.m. 
WKCR-FM presents Classroom, 
featuring “American History” 
with Professor James P. Shenton 
on Tuesdays and Thursdays, and 
“Democracy and _ Dictatorship,” 
with Professor Joseph Rothschild, 
on Mondays, Wednesdays, and 
Fridays. These lectures are record- 
ed during actual classes, edited to 
create smooth continuity free of 
extraneous questions, auditioned, 
teed, and finally rebroadcast one 
or two weeks after recording. The 
Classroom broadcasts are the only 
daily-class type programing offered 
in prime time in the New York 
area. 

This spring, WKCR-FM began 
experimenting with three 15-min- 
ute lecture and discussion pro- 
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grams conducted in foreign lan- 
guages. Two of these programs, 
Maison Francaise and Deutsches 
Haus, are produced by the station, 
featuring faculty members speak- 
ing on such topics as Voltaire and 
Goethe. The third program, /tal- 
iani in Francia, is produced by the 
French Broadcasting System. 


Interest in WKCR-FM _ pro- 
grams has exceeded the station’s 
greatest expectations. Some 2,500 
program guides were distributed 
last fall, and 7,500 were distributed 
this spring. Listeners’ comments 
have come from many people — 
among them an alumnus who en- 
joys being able to continue his edu- 
cation, although his eyes bother 
him when he reads and a nun 
who asked whether we publish a 
program guide in Braille. (Unfor- 
tunately we don’t, but we have in- 
creased the number of promotional 
announcements about future pro- 
grams.) The Voice of America has 
requested auditions of several pro- 
grams and the entire series World 
of Science, for possible use on 
their world-wide English network. 


In musical programing, the sta- 
tion tries to do more than merely 
play records. Concert Hall features 
old recordings and the historical 
background of these great per- 
formances. Twice a week, Music 
through the Ages discusses a link 
in the chain of the history of 
music, using musical examples and 
featuring members of the Colum- 
bia University faculty and person- 
alities from the world of music. 
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l'requently, the music chosen for 
Kings Crown Concert, the daily 
feature concert from 10 p.m. to 
midnight, is programed to illus- 
trate a discussion from earlier in 
the evening. In addition, Kings 
Crown Concert features a different 
period or area of music each eve- 
ning, including romantic and classi- 
cal, baroque, contemporary, and 
operatic music. Seven producers 
prepare scripts for the programs. 


Other programs on the WKCR- 
I'M schedule include regular dra- 
matic presentations and readings 
on Soundstage. Many original 
adaptations have been presented in 
this series, which offers an outlet 
for the talents of members of the 
station and campus dramatic or- 
ganizations. Arena is a weekly pro- 
gram of poetry readings and anal- 
ysis. which often features the poet 
reading his own works. Each Sat- 
urday, the station presents a third 
art form on Keys to the Highway, 
a program of American folk music. 
Two literary discussion programs 
each week round out the list of 
broadcasts in the arts. 


In this day and age of 5-minute 
and “capsule” news programs, 
WKCR-FM has reduced the num- 
ber of its regular daily news pro- 
grams to one — a_ 15-minute 
broadcast each evening. The pro- 
gram — which is composed of ma- 
terial from stories, rather than 
summaries — uses two regular an- 
nouncers in addition to the staff 
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announcer. Listener reaction has 
been very favorable. 


FUTURE 


As this article is written, final 
plans are being made for the move 
into new studios in Ferris Booth 
Hall, the new Columbia College 
student union. When fully equipped, 
the five studios, two announce 
booths, and three control rooms 
will permit recording and produc- 
tion of programs simultaneously 
with broadcasting to the campus 
and the New York area. 


As you read this article, a new 
board of directors with a new staff 
is taking over the station. Each of 
them brings three years of experi- 
ence to his job. Each has been 
trained through a system of classes 
and apprenticeship in which the 
emphasis has been placed on each 
person doing the best possible job 
on each assignment he or she takes 
on. There are no credits, in the 
academic sense, for participation in 
WKCR and WKCR-FM activities. 
There are no radio or broadcasting 
majors; however, a few staffers 
each year will go on to work in 
broadcasting and related fields. 
For the rest of the station mem- 
bership, it is an experience in 
working with people. All of these 
people, working together, make 
WKCR and WKCR-FM a unique 
experiment in radio. 
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No Sound Barrier Here 


Blind children learn 
through radio in Missouri 


“Can you find the bird’s beak?” 
asked the voice on the radio. A 
little girl’s hands moved quickly 
over the mounted barn owl until 
her sensitive fingertips found the 
owl’s beak. The little girl is a pupil 
at the Missouri School for the 
Blind, and the radio program is 
one broadcast by KSLH, the St. 
Louis public school radio station. 

This program (“Let’s Find Out”) 
and other programs used in class- 
rooms at the School for the Blind 
were not prepared particularly for 
use with blind children; they were 
planned for use in the St. Louis 
Public Schools. But it has been of 
interest to the KSLH staff to dis- 
cover the extent to which radio is 
used at the Missouri School for the 
Blind. Radio, of course, suggests 
itself immediately as a teaching 
tool in this case. However, when 
reports from the school indicated 
that programs involving active 
pupil participation were being 
widely used, KSLH personnel de- 
cided to investigate. 

Several of the studio’s staff 
members visited classrooms at the 
School for the Blind to observe 
the children as they listened to 
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KSLH programs. “Let’s Find Out” 
—a science series in which the 
listeners are directed to handle 





By John Kelso 


W riter-announcer, KSLH 
(FM), St. Louis Board of 
Education station. 





material and to perform simple 
experiments — was being used by 
Mrs. Scalia in her first-grade class, 
which included some partially 
sighted children from the sight- 
saving class. 

The boys and girls sat informal- 
ly on the floor in front of the ra- 
dio. As the program began, they 
responded quickly to the Science 
Lady, who apparently was an old 
friend. When she asked about the 
birds they had seen that day, the 
answer was prompt and indeed 
logical, “We weren’t watching for 
birds today.” This sort of rapport 
was there from the beginning; the 
narrator might have been present 





in the classroom, so rapt were the 
expressions, so fervent the replies. 

The real excitement, however, 
began with the active participation. 
The Division of Audio-Visual Edu- 
cation had provided three mounted 
birds for the occasion. The chil- 
dren took turns identifying the 
birds; their eager fingers moved 
deftly over the objects, stroking 
feathers, counting toes, locating 
wings and beaks. By the end of the 
program, they were busy planning 
a bird-feeding tray to put up out- 
side their window. 

A short while later, down the 
hall in Miss Burhop’s classroom, 
another group participated in a 
broadcast of “Voici Mimi,” a sec- 
ond-grade French program. From 
the ease of response, it was obvious 
that French by radio was a fa- 
miliar experience there. The FM 
radios throughout the school are 
among its numerous teaching aids. 
many of which are provided by the 
Lions Clubs of the Greater St. 
Louis area; an additional FM ra- 
dio, furnished by the Mothers Club, 
is a shared possession of the entire 
school. 

Here again, a program prepared 
for second-graders in the public 
schools proved useful in this rather 
special classroom. With little hesi- 
tation, these sightless or partially 
sighted children responded to such 
requests as “Cherchez la table” and 
“Cherchez le crayon.” 

To KSLH staff members, their 
visit to the School for the Blind 
was a revealing experience. Even 
for these unsighted children, using 
educational radio programs goes 
far beyond sitting quietly and 


listening to stories. If the program 
calls for participation, they partici- 
pate — with enthusiasm and agili- 
ty. Of course, there are activities 
and concepts in some of the pro- 
grams which make them unsuitable 
for use in these classes, but the 
spirit in which the children accept 
limitations to their listening is 
heart-warming. Mrs. Evans, who 
teaches an intermediate class be- 
tween kindergarten and first grade, 
estimates that at least fifty per 
cent of the programs directed to 
this age group are useful for her 
classes. She had used the programs 
in the past with sighted children 
and had doubted their worth in 
teaching the blind; now she is en- 
thusiastic about this use of KSLH 
programs. As an indication that 
broadcast material is retained, she 
reports that re-enacting the pro- 
grams has become a common play- 
ground pastime. 

Other teachers expressed the be- 
lief that listening to KSLH pro- 
grams has helped the children to 
build better listening habits and 
helped them to identify objects 
they might not otherwise have no- 
ticed. 

Since the first obligation of 
KSLH is to the St. Louis public 
schools, it plans its programs pri- 
marily for use in that system. 
Nevertheless, it is gratifying to 
the station’s staff to learn that the 
programs are being used by other 
school systems and by the com- 
munity as a whole. It is a source 
of special pleasure to know that 
they have proved of genuine value 
at the Missouri School for the 
Blind. 





Radio Has a Tomorrow 


Commercial station VP outlines 
radio's responsibilities 


I'd like to talk about ‘“tomor- 
row” — not tomorrow in the sense 
of the day after today, but the 
days, months, and years consti- 
tuting radio’s “tomorrow.” And I’d 
like to talk about us — yes — US. 
You and me — and the hundreds 
of “you’s and me’s” in the indus- 
try, who recognize that “judgment 
day is here’ as far as our image, 
or posture, is concerned. 

You know, an industry’s image 
is something like the market price 
of a stock. Its price is not neces- 
sarily its true value, but what the 
public thinks is its true value. And 
many times there’s quite a differ- 
ence between the two. 

So, what does today’s public 
think about our industry? I'll tell 
you what it thinks — we’re a mis- 
chievous lot, brother, and we bear 
watching! You don’t think so? 
Well, let’s review some random 
comments garnered from _ recent 
trade and consumer publications— 
and in the light of these comments, 
let’s place a mirror before our- 
selves and our operations. 
® Irom an article in Aflantic 
Monthly, titled “Radio Is Worth 
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Saving,” come these pungent para- 
graphs: 

“Station sales managers describe 
their present sales harvest this way 





By Worth Kramer 


Executive vice president, Sta- 
tion WIR, Detroit. Taken 
from an address before the 
Tennessee Association of 
Broadcasters, Nashville, No- 
vember 20, 1959. 





—Top music and news—that’s the 
ticket! We got rid of the junk!’ 
(Junk, they infer, is live music, 
drama, commentary, comedy, spe- 
cial events, agricultural informa- 
tion programs, etc.) — “We just 
give ‘em music and news.’” 
Continuing this particular 
thought, Atlantic Monthly goes on 
to say, “Why is this obvious non- 
sense profitable? Chiefly because 
‘gypsy radio is ludicrously cheap.’ ” 
Going on, the article concludes, 
“Probably the most heroic fighters 





to save radio are those compara- 
tively rare individual station own- 
ers who think their licenses call 
for something more than self-en- 
richment.” 


®@ Jerome Fennicker, vice president 
of a West Coast agency, has 
quoted in Sponsor: 


“Most of the music on radio to- 
day is designed to build up bore- 
dom among the listeners over 14 
years of age.” And speaking in 
terms of a station’s services, he 
adds, “I can’t believe that a radio 
station discharges its public obliga- 
tion by running 5-minute news- 
casts around the clock.” 


® Now for the tasty tidbit from 
Sydney Harris’s syndicated col- 
umn; 


“Our songs are a sign of an in- 
fantile society — if a nation’s pop- 
ular songs are any indication of 
our state of mind, then we have 
become the most immature civili- 
zation the world has ever known.” 


@ In a recent Broadcasting story 
we were shocked to read the fol- 
lowing quote of a prominent West 


Coast station manager, who boast- 
ed: 


“Our audience will never be 
more than one minute away from 
music.” 

Imagine — never more than one 
minute away from music! How 
ridiculous to infer that any of the 
contributive services so vital to our 
audiences can be accomplished in, 
of all things, one minute! 
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® Another shocker was found in 
the special broadcasting issue of 
Advertising Age. One of its head- 
lines screams : 

“Spots jammed in jingle jungle 
—the jamming effect is intensified 
by the fact that the station is sell- 
ing itself every other minute.” 

The same article suggests: “Ra- 
dio’s trend for the future might 
well be the widening area of prod- 
uct acceptance. Laxative sell of 
a very clinical sort is aired without 
notable repercussions, as are re- 
ligious broadcasts featuring faith 
healing — will hard liquor accept- 
ance be the next breakthrough ?” 


Another acid headline, same is- 
sue, states: “Free plugs abound in 
radio and television.” 

The headline is followed by a 
comprehensive story documenting 
how the procurement of free plugs 
from our industry has become a 
successful business in itself. 

These comments are only ran- 
dom samples, a cross section of 
statements being made every day 
about us — all of us. The fact 
that there are many good and con- 
scientious broadcasters in the in- 
dustry isn’t really any comfort — 
for somewhere in the dim, dark 
recesses of a notably poor memory 
comes the biblical phrase, “Ye 
shall be known by the least of 
them.” 

You know, for people who are 
identified as experts in communi- 
cation, we've been a long, long 
time “getting the message.” You'll 
concede that the message is there. 
It won’t go away like a bad dream 
unless and until we not only get 
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it — loud and clear — but proceed 
to do something about it. 

Competitive media, notably the 
newspapers and magazines, are 
presently “having a ball” over our 
industry’s current troubles — and 
you really can’t blame them too 
much. We've been caught without 
our “chastity belt.” With no intent 
to minimize the serious implica- 
tions of our present troubles, I 
can’t resist passing on to you 
Agency President Walter Guild’s 
whimsical truism. He says: 

“We have about the same per- 
centage of hucksters in advertising 
as there are quacks in medicine, 
shysters in law, and scoundrels in 
religion. The amount of bitterness 
and criticism of advertising and 
advertising people is really due to 
this — the doctor’s mistakes are 
in the graveyard — the lawyer's 
mistakes are in jail — the preach- 
er’s mistakes are in hell. The ad- 
man’s mistakes are on radio and 
television, and broadcasting gets a 
better audience than the graveyard, 
jail, or hell.” 

Aside from the publicity over 
our current troubles, it is an in- 
escapable truth that, for the past 
several years, the number of radio 
stations has increased but the basic 
quality of the over-all radio prod- 
uct has deteriorated — and badly. 
The reason for this, I think, is very 
simple. Too many operators (I re- 
fuse to call them broadcasters )— 
too many operators have as their 
modus operanda, “How much can 
I get? How little must I give?” It 
appears to be the era of the “big 
squeeze’”’—the most fantastic milk- 
ing contest since goats went out of 
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style. Perhaps an appropriate title 
for these remarks might well have 
been “Oops — your image is show- 
ing” or “Pardon me, but does your 
station have a ‘slipped disc’ ?” 


RADIO'S CHALLENGE 

You know, truly I am sorry to 
be saying highly unpleasant things. 
They aren’t being said merely for 
the purpose of being unpleasant. 
They’re being said to vividly illus- 
trate and bring home to all of us 
the posture, or public image, of 
radio today. If I could be permit- 
ted to sum it up in one short cap- 
sule, today’s general public, I’m 
afraid, would describe our medium 
as cheap, monotonous, unreliable, 
unimportant. I think that in the 
public mind we are perhaps at our 
lowest ebb and, as a result, we of 
the radio industry have before us 
our biggest challenge. What is that 
challenge? I'd put it this way: We 
must make radio valuable, not 
cheap — interesting, not monoto- 
nous — believable, not unreliable— 
vital, not unimportant! This can be 
done — of that I am confident — 
but to do it will take lots of dedi- 
cation, time, money, and effort. 
Even before we start this gigantic 
comeback, it is essential that we be 
fully informed as to the composi- 
tion of today’s general public. If 
you by chance are of the school 
that attributes 12-year-old men- 
tality to the “general public” — 
your audience — I urge you to pay 
close attention to the following 
facts. 

In 1959, high school and college 
enrollment totaled 47 million per- 
sons which, by the way, was up 
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50 per cent over 1950. Another 
9 million people are presently en- 
gaging in either correspondence 
courses or adult education projects. 

Over 51 million persons — 
more than half of our total popu- 
lation 15 years and older — are 
high school graduates or are in 
high school today. Over 12 mil- 
lion, or one-eighth of our total 
population over 15 years of age, 
are college graduates or in college 
today. And the prediction for the 
next five years shows startling per- 
centage increases. 

Are you aware that the average 
member of today’s “general pub- 
lic” has almost 10 per cent more 
leisure time than he had in 1940? 
Do you find it interesting that the 
prediction for the next five-year 
period indicates that this percent- 
age will more than double? 

Would it surprise you to learn 
that 35 million Americans attend 
classical music concerts annually 
.. . that almost 50 million Ameri- 
cans attend church each week. . . 
and that in 1959 almost 20 million 
men and women served as volun- 
teers in Community Chest and 
United Fund activities? 

And, as you study your program 
schedules today, do you recognize 
the great surge of interest in good 
music as reflected by the percent- 
age of sale of classical records 
versus popular records? And, in 
this connection, did you by chance 
see the Wall Street Journal arti- 
cle which opened with this gem: 
“The recording companies are 
shoving so much trash down the 
teenagers’ throats that subcon- 
sciously the kids are rebelling.” I 
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might add that if the kids are re- 
belling, you may be sure adult 
audiences are totally sick of what 
we term “music to steal hubcaps 
by.” By the way, sales of those 
single records are down 50 per cent 
this year — Elvis, oh Elvis, Where 
art thou! 


Have you noted the increase in 
the general family income, in 
travel abroad, and in interest in 
good books? There were almost 
900.000 passports issued in 1958— 
a sharp increase over 1957 — the 
upward trend attributed by Ency- 
clopedia Britannica to larger in- 
comes, longer vacations, speedier 
transportation, and improved travel 
facilities. And speaking of good 
books, the annual rate of growth 
for the book industry is 6 per cent 
and has been roughly that since 
1947. Thus, a 72 per cent increase 
in the past twelve years. 


And here’s a final startler — 
there are more than 30,000 orches- 
tras and 50,000 bands in secondary 
schools and colleges across the na- 
tion. Amateur symphony orchestras 
are being organized in unprece- 
dented numbers. Yes, friends, that 
din you hear may only be father 
playing his trombone! 

I detest statistics as much as you 
do but honestly I know of no other 
device to counter the old “12-year- 
old mentality” concept. Please, 
then, excuse the statistical orgy 
and permit me to nail down my 
point. Do not those facts denote 
clearly and unmistakably that to- 
day’s general public is more intel- 
ligent, more cultured, more leisure- 
ly — and more discriminating? 
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They do indeed! Does it not fol- 
low, then, that today’s and tomor- 
row’s “general public” — our lis- 
teners, if you please — will reflect 
their new-found needs and desires 
in more demanding standards of 
criticism? Does this not portend a 
curt and cutting impatience with 
a second-rate product — a basic 
disregard for the unimportant? 


A COURSE OF ACTION 


So, what’s the answer? There is 
one you know — and I think I 
know what it is! I think I know, 
too. how we're going to come up 
with it. There’s some drastic sur- 
gery . . . some shock treatments 

. and yes, even some casualties 

. involved in the process, but 
if we are dedicated enough and 
follow the course which is so clear- 
ly outlined for us, in the end radio 
will emerge from its lethargy, its 
indecision, and will win back its 
rightful importance among media. 

Here I shall presume to suggest 
a course of positive action for us 
to undertake. It can be accepted 
or rejected at will. All I ask is 
that you maintain an open mind 
while we outline — since this is 
apparently an era of formats and 
formulas — a vastly different kind 
of formula having as its objective 
not transitory ratings, but industry 
importance. I'd like to suggest 
these seven steps as our course of 
action — the steps I think that 
are needed if radio is indeed to 
assume its proper role. I’d like to 
emphasize that this project will re- 
quire a dedicated group of broad- 
casters — not those in broadcasting 
solely for a capital gain. 
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® First, study your community 
and/or your area in the new light 
of your audience’s advanced and 
more enlightened needs and de- 


sires. 


® Second, discard some of your 
programs and replace them with 
features that will serve as many of 
the varied interests as you possibly 
can. You'll be surprised how many 
people you reach cumulatively each 
week by doing just this. In this 
way you will be serving your total 
market — not just one segment of 
it over and over, and over. 


® Third, throw away your rating 
books — or, at best, use them only 
as management guides. Believe me, 
there’s no “safety in numbers.” 
Ratings may appear to be a great 
sales tool — temporarily. But re- 
member this well. In the long run 
they benefit only the buyer — not 
the seller. If you don’t think so, 
why are even the TV networks de- 
emphasizing ratings and emphasiz- 
ing their qualitative impact? 


® Fourth, examine carefully your 
rate structure. Establish your rate 
card on the basis of true value to 
the advertiser. Then stick to your 
published rates. Make your rate 
card a bible, not the first chapter 
of a continuing mystery story, or 
perchance a starting point against 
which advertisers bid for your 
services. There’s no such thing as 
being “a wee bit pregnant” when 
it comes to price. 

@ Fifth, screen carefully the ad- 
vertising which you accept, for, 
as Draper Daniels, of the Leo Bur- 
nett Company, says, “If we really 





want to give the critics of advertis- 
ing a hard time our most effective 
weapon is advertising that makes 
people believe in our integrity, rea- 
sonableness, good nature, and de- 
cency. This means advertising with 
good manners — warm advertising 
with a heart — advertising that 
looks, feels, sounds, and is believ- 
able.” Let your advertising be the 
communication of truth — as it 
relates to goods and services. 


@ Sixth, put yourself and your 
whole staff effectively into com- 
munity affairs. Don’t slough off 
your community responsibility with 
a few announcements scheduled in 
marginal times. There are real 
dividends in becoming good cor- 
porate citizens. Your community 
leaders are the business leaders — 
and businesses advertise. 


® Seventh, be meticulous in your 
business affairs. Give your adver- 
tisers full value. Give them a “fair 
shake” instead of the “big squeeze.” 


Stop milking the product. Start 
feeding it the nourishing ingredient 
of good business practice. This is 
not “do-goodism” — not by a long 
sight. There’s tremendous satisfac- 
tion in an honest dollar, and some- 
how honest dollars invariably beget 
—more honest dollars. 

So there are my seven suggested 
steps to true public acceptance. 
Will you give them your thought- 
ful consideration ? 

Our industry’s tomorrow is in 
our hands. Let’s make our hands 
responsible hands. Let’s make the 
directive to operate in “public in- 
terest, convenience and necessity” 
meaningful — not hollow! 

Let’s place service over avarice 

. information over trivia .. . 
music over caterwauling. Let’s give 
today’s brighter, wiser, more in- 
quisitive, more discriminating gen- 
eral public an entertaining, in- 
formative, and believable product. 

If we do these things — we will 
assure “radio’s tomorrow.” 





Pacifica Radio— 
Room for Dissent 


Why and how this 


unconventional operation exists 


The gift of a radio station is a 
rare event. The gift of WBAI 
(FM) in New York to Pacifica 
Foundation recognizes an even 
more rare event, the emergence as 
a national force of open-minded 
radio communication. 

Pacifica Foundation is a non- 
profit organization whose principal 
business is operating listener-sub- 
scription radio — radio supported 
mainly by voluntary annual sub- 
scriptions. WBAI in New York 
joined Pacifica Radio in January, 
1960, after Mr. Louis Schweitzer, 
the former owner, became disen- 
chanted with the financially suc- 
cessful commercial sound of 
WBAI during the newspaper 
strike. 

Pacifica Foundation has been 
operating KPFA in Berkeley since 
1949, when Lewis Hill bound in 
creative struggle a nucleus of men 
and women who gave to Berkeley 
—through a tiny 250-watt radio 
station — programs that were un- 
forgettable. When the station was 
forced to close fifteen months later 
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for lack of funds, a mass meeting 
of citizens raised funds to continue 
broadcasting with more powerful 





By Harold Winkler 


President, Pacifica Fownda- 
tion. Dr. Winkler has taught 
political theory, politics of la- 
bor, and politics of the novel 
at Harvard and the University 
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wide business interests, having 
served as director of several 
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equipment that could cover the San 
Francisco metropolitan area, with- 
in which it was possible to antici- 
pate subscription revenue to cover 
operations. 


The FM band was no man’s 
land in the early fifties. Popular 
interest in hi-fi was just beginning, 
and the chance of finding an FM 
set and a prospective KPFA sub- 
scriber in the same household was 
so small that part of the job of 
running a radio station was to con- 
vince the prospect to invest in a 
radio in order to listen to the pro- 
grams. But for a timely three-year 
grant in 1952 from the Fund for 
Adult Education, KPFA would 
have succumbed again. With the 
grant, plus make-do, determination, 
and payless pay days, the staff 
produced programs which gra d- 
ually won from a loyal group of 
subscribers in San Francisco and 
the Bay Area the reputation of 
“the best radio there is,” “the only 
radio worth listening to.” 


After a troubled period in the 
mid-fifties and the death of Lewis 
Hill in 1957, the KPFA way in 
radio moved forward again. I be- 
came president of Pacifica Foun- 
dation in October, 1957. Panic 
drives to pay staff and rent gave 
way to predeficit financing in 
which the difference between an- 
ticipated revenues from subscrip- 
tions and the costs of operation 
was raised in spring campaigns. 
By 1959 Pacifica was strong 
enough to move into southern Cal- 
ifornia. KPFK (FM) in Los An- 
geles began operation in July with 
a 75,000-watt transmitter. Pacifica 
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stations KPIFK and KPFA  to- 
gether reached an area containing 
90 per cent of the population ot 
California. Now that WBAI, New 
York, is operated by Pacifica, 
program participants are offered 
an audience drawn from five mil- 
lion families. The number of these 
who listen to Pacifica radio is 
known to*be far greater than the 
number of subscribers. It is an 
everyday occurrence to receive sub- 
scriptions from persons who admit 
they have been “sponging” for 
some time, and the spring cam- 
paign brings in a flock of new 
subscribers who have needed spe- 
cial incentive to send their checks. 
Many a friendship has cooled over 
the insistence of a subscriber that 
his friends who were listening 
should also subscribe —- and many 


a friendship has been strengthened 
on finding at a social gathering 
that “KPIA is spoken here.” 


The idea of listener support, 
which developed so slowly in north- 
ern California to a total of 8,000 
subscribers in 1960, has in southern 
California in less than a_ year 
reached a total of nearly 6,000 sub- 
scribers. This compresses into a 
few months the growth which took 
place over nearly a decade in the 
more exploratory period at KPFA. 
WBAI in New York, still in its 
infancy after two months of sub- 
scription status, has already ex- 
ceeded 4,000, confounding skeptics 
who pointed out that New Yorkers 
already had good radio of a serious 
nature and had a _ sophistication 
which would resist a station which 
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proposed frankly to operate with- 
out the slickness of a commercial 
station. 

Nevertheless, the skeptics’ warn- 
ing is timely. Noncommercial ra- 
dio, freed of the program restric- 
tions implicit in maximum-audicnce 
broadcasting, must still serve the 
multiple special interests of dis- 
criminating people, must become 
important enough to them to pro- 
duce a steady flow of operating 
funds for the station. This isn’t 
easy. People expect to pay for foot- 
ball. but not for radio. The pres- 
sures on the American pocketbook 
are often irresistible to buy goods 
that “show” and to put off the in- 
tangibles, including voluntary pay- 
ment for radio. A typical listener 
who is drawn by the excellence of 
the music may at first judge super- 
ficially that, except for the absence 
of advertising, Pacifica Radio is 
much like the radio he customarily 
receives free. It may be weeks or 
months before he recognizes the 
value of the “talk” programs which 
are unavailable elsewhere. Steady 
educational “plugs” must be part 
of the programing to warn listen- 
ers that free sampling will not re- 
main free unless a substantial core 
of listeners support the station. 
Meanwhile, old-timers must for- 
bear while reminders are given 
that subscriptions are indissolubly 
linked to the freedom to present 
the full range of man’s intellectual 
achievement. 

The rationale which brought 
listener-sponsorship into being was 
the conviction of Lewis Hill and 
his devoted associates that through 
radio “the richest mental influences 
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of contemporary society can be 
given unprecedented range beyond 
the conferences, journals, little 
magazines, soirees, and bull ses- 
sions to which they are normally 
confined. Or, in other terms, that 
a practical instrument of adult edu- 
cation can be created wherein the 
concept of the average gives way 
to expression of the unique.” 
(Quoted from Lewis Hill’s book. 
Voluntary Listener-Sponsorship. A 
limited number of copies are avail- 
able free from KPFA, Berkeley, 
California. ) 


Commercial radio did not and 
inherently cannot meet the ideal 
upon which Pacifica was founded. 
From time to time particular sus- 
taining programs explore intellec- 
tual achievement, but these are in 
continual jeopardy of being count- 
ed out by Madison Avenue and 
are predisposed to expressions of 
the “safe.” Men with ideas are 
more often exploited in the manner 
of name-dropping than provided a 
hearing because they are informed 
or wise men. Even educational ra- 
dio under the auspices of univer- 
sities is under pressure, at times 
heavy, from boards and donors. 


Pacifica Radio set out, as stated 
in the articles of incorporation, “to 
contribute to a lasting understand- 
ing between nations and between 
individuals; to promote the study 
of political and economic problems 
and of causes of religious, phil- 
osophical, and racial antagonisms ; 
and to obtain access to sources of 
news not commonly brought to- 
gether in the same medium and to 
employ such varied sources in the 





public presentation of accurate, ob- 
jective, comprehensive news on all 
matters vitally affecting the com- 
munity.” The sound of KPFA, the 
pioneering Pacifica station, was orie 
of the lively intellectual curiosity 
and the freedom which characterize 
the best of our culture. Over one 
microphone, and often face to face, 
men wrestled to make reasonable 
and human their disparate view- 
points which would not have been 
heard in the same room except for 
this invitation to the studio. The 
listener ir. his turn found himself 
confronted by persons who talked 
without fanfare, and with obvious 
sincerity, as if they were friends 
present in the room. 

Many of the programs were pos- 
sible because Berkeley is a univer- 
sity community and situated across 
the bay from the international 
crossroads of San Francisco. In 
time these local sources were ex- 
tended to sources throughout the 
nation, including offerings from a 
few other radio stations which ad- 
ventured beyond the “good music” 
province to which “cultural” com- 
mercial stations usually confine 
themselves. In the past months 
KPFK in Los Angeles has made 
possible a considerable enlarge- 
ment of this process, and with 
staff at WBAI in New York, the 
possibilities are expanded almost 
beyond the dreams of a year ago. 
All this is, in general, the ortho- 
dox, the Atlantic Monthly aspect 
of Pacifica — important but not 
exclusively its function. 

Beyond the programs arising 
from these sources are the periph- 
eral, not - yet - accepted views 
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which men with intellectual fidgets 
pour out of their restless minds. 
Some are possibly charlatans ex- 
cept to themselves, some seem to 
menace the established order, 
some are the goads pointing out 
strains and inconsistencies in the 
relationships we call civilization— 
with here and there, we hope, a 
prophet of the future. These, too, 
are heard on Pacifica Radio and 
provide the intellectual “shocks” 
that have been characteristic of 
KPFA from its inception. Among 
them are the Ferlinghettis of the 
literary world, the Partches com- 
posing but rarely heard, political 
extremists, oriental swamis, and 
anti-fluoridationists. Alongside 
these extremes appear pacifists, op- 
ponents of capital punishment, and 
the critics who shade from rancor 
into expression of popular dissatis- 
factions. Who among these should 
be refused a hearing? Who is wise 
enough to prejudge the future? 
History is full of second guesses. 
There is the critic who questioned 
the right to compose such “fiendish 
music” as Stravinsky’s “Rite of 
Spring,” and it was Gounod who 
pronounced Cesar Franck’s Sym- 
phony “affirmation of incompe- 
tence pushed to dogmatic lengths.” 

The whole province of creativity 
is cultivated by Pacifica, yet in 
practice the programs tend — par- 
ticularly in contrast to conventional 
mass communications — to present 
what is rarely or never heard else- 
where. KPFA audiences expect 
their news bulletins to give more 
than headlines and to develop 
stories with a civil-liberties, civil- 
rights, foreign-policy point of view 
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in the spaces that would be adver- 
tising or human interest stories on 
commercial radio. They have 
learned that the nightly commenta- 
tors develop these and many more 
problems in accordance with their 
specializations and points of view— 
which have run the gamut of the 
political, economic, religious, and 
philosophical convictions of our 
time. Not all these viewpoints are 
presented in the course of one 
week or month. Commentators are 
selected for their ability to present 
a point of view and not because 
there is a vacancy in points of 
view to be covered. Particular 
points of view wait for able men 
who have time and inclination to 
prepare programs. All program 


participants are volunteers with the 
exception of minimal fees paid 


musicians. These men, on an aver- 
age, say they spend six to eight 
hours preparing for a fifteen-min- 
ute commentary and they do this 
for periods of several months at a 
time. Variety of viewpoint is al- 
ways present and attention is paid 
to developing contrasting and im- 
portant schools of thought — but 
immediate, minute-by-minute, man- 
by-man “balance” is impossible. 


This question of “balance” seems 
to become more important as Pa- 
cifica extends to new communities 
and to wider circles of new sub- 
scribers unaccustomed to hearing 
the raw stuff of opinion on the air. 
A good deal of symbolic thinking 
has developed in the public mind in 
the name of “balance” of opposing 
views. Even at KPFA where sea- 
soned subscribers appreciate being 
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treated as mature individuals who 
can think and select, we receive let- 
ters from listeners who ask why we 
did not present THE OTHER 
SIDE within the hour. At its many 
levels of understanding, the demand 
for “balance” is destined to be dis- 
appointed, for it assumes that the 
subtle differences between view- 
points can be accurately assessed 
and their impact predicted, though 
listeners vary enormously in back- 
ground and suggestibility. The 
solution of the large networks of 
equal time for major political views 
is under consideration. If a Rus- 
sell Kirk cannot balance a Herbert 
Aptheker, neither can Pacifica’s 
self-imposed obligation to present 
the full range of political thought 
in its most competent expression 
be discharged when we have pre- 
sented, as we did in California at 
KPFA and KPFK, the pre-pri- 
mary conventions of the Republi- 
can and Democratic parties. 

The problem of “balance” was 
illustrated in the capital punish- 
ment issue which assumed promi- 
nence during the Caryl Chessman 
case in California. No one knew 
the extent of the public feelings 
against capital punishment. Many 
informed persons feel that capital 
punishment does not serve its pe- 
nal purpose and will eventually be 
discarded on humanitarian grounds, 
but the legislative committee hear- 
ings ended in a seven-to-eight de- 
cision not to bring the matter be- 
fore the legislative session. Pre- 
ceding and following February 19, 
when Caryl Chessman had been 
scheduled for execution, the 
KPFA-KPFK air carried many a 





moving discussion of both the 
fundamental issue of capital pun- 
ishment and of the Chessman case 
itself, including a two-hour docu- 
mentary on the complexities in the 
Chessman case compiled by Gene 
Marine of the KPFK staff, and 
a summary of nine hours of com- 
mittee hearings before the legisla- 
tive committee in Sacramento pre- 
senting the pro and con of capital 
punishment. 

Some subscribers raised the 
question whether this constituted 
special pleading because of the 
strength of the arguments against 
capital punishment. The prime ob- 
ligation felt by the Pacifica staff 
is that whoever talks shall be hon- 
est and as able a person as can be 
found. The various commentators 
who spoke against capital punish- 
ment and the few who spoke in 
favor of it did so in their own 
names, as commentators at Pacifica 
always do, without previous sub- 
mission of script or subject, once 
they have been accepted as com- 
mentators. Special invited speakers 
were sought, but our own difficul- 
ty in securing able speakers to up- 
hold capital punishment was em- 
phasized by a flood of phone calls 
from organizations who assumed 
KPFA would have located some- 
one they might borrow in view of 
their own inability to locate one. 
Several projected public panels in 
the Bay Area were called off be- 
cause their organizers could not 
secure speakers supporting capital 
punishment. Known supporters of 
capital punishment had been ap- 
proached months earlier by the 
public affairs director at KPFA 
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to state their views on the air. 
They declined. 


It is a common phenomenon to 
find that conservative and power- 
ful groups prefer to work behind 
the scenes (the technique which 
they would like to imply is charac- 
teristic only of radicals). Powerful 
interests in the California water 
issue are not represented adequate- 
ly in Pacifica Radio panel discus- 
sions, despite the invitations ex- 
tended. Again in the Pacifica four- 
hour documentary on “Foundations 
of U. S. China Policy” participated 
in by sixteen distinguished men 
across the nation, some prominent 
conservatives avoided commitmem 
in public forum. 


One may question whether the 
public would have been better 
served in these public issues by a 
more mathematical control of 
speakers on Pacifica’s air. Can 
mature man resolve his indecisions 
and conflicts on debdter’s points? 
Some of the mail on the Chessman 
case showed clearly the deep emo- 
tion that had been touthed off. On 
this issue as on miany another 
question, one is forced to conclude 
that for the most part the charge 
of special pleading derives less 
from a statement of truth and re- 
spect for truth than from an at- 
tempt to promote the critic’s own 
point of view and prevent other 
arguments from being heard. The 
education function of Pacifica de- 
rives from exposure to a wide va- 
riety of thought made accessible 
in one place by the turn of the ra- 
dio dial, with Program Folio 
[ Pacifica program guide] in hand. 
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The power of the programs 
made possible by listener-subscrip- 
tion financing comes from the di- 
rectness with which program par- 
ticipants speak from their own 
minds and tutored emotions to men 
and women capable of using judg- 
ment, willing to listen to ideas, 
dedicated to life wherever it leads, 
whatever the bittersweet ending. It 
is this thread of personal integrity 
which holds in one radio commu- 
nity the intensely specialized in- 
terests of the subscribers. Beatnik 
and professor . . . jazz fan and 
devotee of musique concrete . . 
single taxer, fluoridationist, paci- 
fist, Republican and Communist— 
all present their views, serially and 
around the discussion table. Each 
of them draws fan mail and indig- 
nant retort from listeners. No pro- 
gram is presented as background 
or as “soma” to relieve disquiet. 
Listener mail is posted and care- 
fully read by staff, but it is not 
counted to determine programing. 
One particularly cogent criticism 
will outweigh a dozen superficial 
ones. 


One of Pacifica’s purposes is to 
encourage creativity in the arts. In 
the month presenting a _ poet's 
workshop program, with Kenneth 
Rexroth of the San Francisco Ren- 
aissance as moderator, there were 
no fewer than five program series 
dealing with reviews of books and 
interviews with authors. Over a 
seven-month period — August 2, 
1959, to February 28, 1960 — 
KPFA broadcast forty-nine major 
programs of poetry readings, not 
counting very nearly the entire list 
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of Shakespeare’s plays, the com- 
plete Oresteia of Aeschylus, Mar- 
lowe’s Tragical History of Dr. 
Faustus and Edward I1, as well as 
other verse drama. In addition, 
during this period KPFA broad- 
cast the eight Beckman lectures, 
delivered at the University of Cal- 
ifornia in 1959 by the noted British 
poet, Stephen Spender, and the 
BBC series entitled The Living 
Shakespeare. 

KPFA has been almost the ex- 
clusive radio medium in San Fran- 
cisco for the serious music student 
and professional performer. KPFK 
and WBAIT likewise feature live 
music, music analysis, and “meet 
the composer” programs where in- 
terviews are followed by a per- 
formance or recorded program of 
the composer’s work. 

In line with promoting the arts, 
the Pacifica Music Competition is 
now open, from April 15 to Sep- 
tember 1, 1960. Any American 
resident is eligible to compete with 
an original composition for mixed 
ensemble of three to nine instru- 
ments, ten to twenty minutes in 
length. The three cash prizes of 
$300 each have been made possible 
by one of the directors of Pacifica 
loundation. Judges for the com- 
petition are Composer Roger Ses- 
sions, Conductor Robert Craft, and 
the art and music critic of the San 
Francisco Chronicle, Alfred Frank- 
enstein. 

Music constitutes 65% of the 
program hours in the KPFA 
Folio, compared to 18% for public 
affairs, 14% for drama and litera- 
ture, and 3% miscellaneous. The 
heavy preponderance of music is 
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1900 ORCHESTRAL-VOCAL CONCERT (March 27) KPFA Program Folio 





HENKEMANS Concerto for Violin ond Orchestra (22) 

BACH Cantata No. 79: Gott der Her ist Sonn’ und 
Schild (25) 

HAYDN Symphony No. 6, D major (16) 

STRAUSS Wanderers Sturmlied, Op. 14 (20) 

2:30 THE FILM AS AN ART: Jean Renoir, interviewed 

by Dale Minor. (March 19) 

530 CONTEMPORARY MUSIC IN EVOLUTION: Gun- 

ther Schuller. (March 30) 

4:30 PROGRAMS FOR CHILDREN 

Stories and Poems; read by Kothy McCreary. 

The Many Tales of Dr. Suess; read by Dorothy Eim- 
Mi 6 

“Treasure island,” Port Thirteen of Seventeen 
parts, reod by Mike Tigor. 

5:30 FROM THE FRENCH: Albert Camus’ “Le Malen- 

tendu” reod by Moric Cesores and Dominique 

Blonchor. This is the first in an occasional series 

of readings ond ploys in languages other than 

English. 

4:00 CANADIAN PRESS REVIEW (vic BFA) 

6:15 NEWS: Hanno Pitkin. 

6:30 TREASURE OF THE 78: ao Pierre Monteux birth- 

day program; recording made in San Francisco and 

Poris of Berlioz, Mozart, D’indy and Rimsky-Korsa- 

kov not available on LP. 

7:45 SOVIET PRESS AND PERIODICALS: William 

Mandel. (APRIL 5) 

8:00 COMMENTARY: Caspor W. Weinberger. 

(APRIL 5) 

6:15 CHINA PRESS REVIEW: William C. Berges. 

8:30 REPORT ON MUSIC: Alon Rich discusses im- 

portant new recordings and performances. 

9:15 THE LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS, ITS PuR- 

POSE AND METHOD: Mrs. L. A. MocKay, former 

President of the Berkeley League and member of 

the Boord. 


9:25 WOMEN, POLITICS AND ISSUES: in her hotel 
room during a recent visit to Los Angeles, Mrs. 
Robert V. Phillips, Nationo!l President, League of 
Women Voters, talks to Catherine Cory about the 
Leogue, its activities and its effects. 


10:00 LOWELL LECTURES ON DISEASE: Dr. William 
B. Castle, Director of the Thorndike Memorial Lab- 
oratory, Harvord, winner of the Wolter Reed Medal 
and the Mead Johnson 8B Vitamin Complex Award, 
discusses advances in physiology derived from the 
study of anemia in man. Seventh in o series of 
eight lectures recorded at WGBH, Boston. 


11:00 CHORAL CONCERT 
PACHELBEL Magnificot 
(Brooklyn College Chorus, Ens—Hickok) (27) 
STRAVINSKY Conticum Sacrum 
(L. A. Ensemble—Stravinsky) (Columbia 5215) (23) 


TUESDAY, April 5 


7:00 ORCHESTRAL CONCERT 

BEETHOVEN Symphony No. 2, D major, Op. 36 
(Leipzig Orch—Konwitschny) (Epic 3634) (35) 

STRAVINSKY Cord Game, Ballet 
(Bamberg—Hollreiser) (Vox 9410) (21) 

CHOPIN Piano Concerto No. 1, E minor 
(Harasiewicz, Orch—Hollreiser) (Epic 3643) (40) 





EGK French Suite 

(Rias Orch—Firesay) (DGG 18401) (25) 
RESPIGHI Pines of Rorte 

(Berlin Phil—Moozel) (DGG 12026) (18) 
9:30 COMMENTARY: Caspar W. Weinberger. 
(April 4) 
9:45 THE BOOK MARK: Betty Ford. (April 3) 


10:15 CHAMBER-CHORAL CONCERT 


GALLUS Ten Sacred Works 
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Concertante, 8) major, Op. 84 
(Munich Phil—Rieger) (Mercury 10116) (25) 
WILBYE Eight Madrigals 
(Randolph Singers) (Westminster 5221) (20) 
HINDEMITH The Four Temperaments 
(Foss, piano, Zimbler Ens) (Decca 7501) (30) 


12:00 SOVIET PRESS AND PERIODICALS: Williom 


Mandel. (April 4) 


12:15 THE RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE PRESS: Turner 


Catledge, Monaging Editor, New York Times. 

(March 20) 

1:00 Syren pened CONCERT 

BACH Toccata, D ma 
(Landowska, harps.) (RCA 1137) (10) 

VIVALDI Gloria Mass 
(Soloists, Chorus, Orch—Pedrollo) (Polydor 6610) 
(50) 

RAMEAU Five Pieces for Harpsichord 
(Meyer) (DF 14) (15) 

PURCELL Anthem: “My Song Shall be Awoy” 
(Soloists, Chorus, ~<a Fase x14) (15) 

BARBER Souvenirs, Op. 28 
(Gold, Fizdale, pianos) (Columbia 198) (20) 

3:00 FAMILY PLANNING IN INDIA: a program pro- 

duced by Prof. and Mrs. John Condliffe, who are 

presently in Indio. (March 27) 

3:30 THEODORE BIKEL AT HOME (April 1) 

4:30 PROGRAMS FOR CHILOREN 

With A Song And A Dance; Natalie Lessinger, 
Estelle Greenbaum, and young guests. 

“Treasure island,” Part Fourteen, read by Mike 
Tigar. 

5:30 MUSIC FROM GERMANY: Dovid: David Berger. 

6:00 GERMAN PRESS REVIEW (vic BFA) 

6:15 NEWS: Jon Donald 

6:30 ORCHESTRAL mie g 

CHAVEZ Symphony No. 
(Orch—Chovez) ae BY 6029) (15) 

MOZART Sinfonia Concertante, Eh major, K. 364 
— Primrose, Orch—Casals) (Columbia 4564) 


(35 
Knenex Symphonic Elegy 

(NY Phil los) (Columbia 4525) (15) 
7:45 COMMENTARY: Morshall Windmiller. (APRIL 6) 


8:00 GOLDEN VOICES: Anthony Boucher. (APRIL 7) 
Leonord Warren, baritone (1911-1960); his pre-LP 
recordings, 1940-1950; second of twb Grograms (all 
Verdi) 

Falstaff; Monologo di Ford 

Rigoletto: Pari siamo 

ll trovetore: Ht balen del suo sorriso; Per me ora 
fotale 





Le forza del destino: Urna fatale; Egli e salvol 
8:30 THE FILM: Colin Young, Los Angeles critic and 
teacher in his biweekly commentary on new films. 
(APRIL 7) 





"; Aimedaaber Kenneth Gaburo is a young 
k 


traditional procedures, and that all good 
into our tradition. Today he stands as one 





composer teaching 


twelve-tone serial music. (American Music, Friday, April 8.) 














heard in the daytime broadcasting. 
A broadcast day of 17 hours daily 
on weekdays allows for extensive 
playing of the recordings extant. 
At one time the music director 
calculated that 90% of the serious 
music listed in the Schwann cata- 
log had been played in the course 
of the preceding year — not all 
equally, of course. The music pro- 
graming, too, features rarely heard 
works from Machaut to Boulez, 
with only a nod to such “popular” 
music as Die Fledermaus. The 
housewife who can’t make a bed 
to the rhythm of a string quartet 
must tune elsewhere. The jazz and 
folk music programs come much 
later in the day. 


The Folio, detailed two-week 
program published at each station, 
and included in the $12 basic sub- 
scription rate, is rated indispens- 
able by the listeners. Next to ex- 
tensive listening, the Folio is the 
best means of savoring KPFA 
wares. One page of a Folio is 
printed herewith, as nearly a typi- 
cal page as possible for atypical 
fare. 


This happens to come from a 


KPFA Folio, but KPFK and 


WBAI are variations on the same 
principles. Programs originating at 
one station are offered to the 
others with complete in ence 
of selection. No large economies 
from multiple operation are in 
sight, but programing is already 
greatly enriched. 

All of us in Pacifica Radio are 
in the midst of a serious rethinking 
of the role of Pacifica. It may be 
just coincidence, but this new dec- 
ade appears to mark a general reap- 
praisal in the United States. In 
retrospect the fifties appear to 
have been years of fear, of short- 
sighted interest, years of material 
accumulation. Almost abruptly one 
now finds America more con- 
cerned with quality rather than 
quantity, interested in public rather 
than private possibilities, dedicated 
to improvements in education and 
the arts. Perhaps our great democ- 
racy has now come of age so that 
we no longer react to the moves 
of the U. S. S. R., but confidently 
plot a purposeful growth of our 
own in culture, in the arts, and in 
our public morality. Pacifica hopes 
to be a significant center where the 
new creative society can express 
itself, not in criticism, but in per- 
formance. 





Science Review 


Some notes on CBC's 
award-winning radio series 


I do not know what I may appear to the world; but to 
myself I seem to have been only like a boy playing on the 
sea-shore, and diverting myself in now and then finding a 
smoother pebble or a prettier shell than ordinary, whilst the 
great ocean of truth lay all undiscovered before me. 


These words of Sir Isaac New- 
ton begin each program of Science 
Review. Listeners from Vancouver, 
British Columbia, to St. John’s, 
Newfoundland, hear them weekly 
over the Trans-Canada Network 
of the Canadian Broadcasting Cor- 
poration. 


Behind the words lies a deter- 
mination to find the new and in- 
teresting in science and present it 
in clear terms to those whose only 
scientific asset may be curiosity. 

These programs were recently 
chosen by the Thomas Alva Edison 
Foundation for the only National 
Mass Media Award given radio 
science programs. The citation 
pointed out, “In interviews con- 
ducted by Canadian Mathematician 
Lister Sinclair, scientists tell about 
their work, its theory and practical 
applications, stimulating Canadian 
young people to realize the values 
and excitement to be found in 
scientific study and research.” 
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This is the fourth season the 
series has been broadcast. This 
year, as in the beginning, scientists 





By David Walker 


Program organizer (science), 
Public Affairs Department, 
Canadian Broadcasting Cor- 
poration. 





at work tell their concern for a 
great number of topics ranging 
from the world of familiar things 
to new experiments designed to 
test famous controversies. The 
programs range through physics, 
chemistry, biology, medicine, engi- 
neering, and astronomy. Occasion- 
al programs offer a forum for 
several branches of science to con- 
sider one topic. In this way one of 
the continuing themes of the series 
is stated: In science there is a 
unity, a common approach to the 
“great ocean of truth” recognized 
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by Newton and all scientists since. 

Lister Sinclair, a gifted writer 
and poet who happens to be a 
mathematician, is the host. In a 
sense, the program is an extension 
of his own scientific and artistic 
curiosity about the world. He is 
as interested in revealing the atti- 
tudes of the scientists he introduces 
or interviews as he is in the work 
they describe. 

This approach to science broad- 
casting seems essential in Canada. 
Of the children entering public 
schools across the country, only 
about five per cent will finish 
university. If the country is to 
develop, more of its young people 
will have to have advanced educa- 
tion and more of their parents will 
need an acquaintance with science 
in order to encourage and advise 
them. Science Review tries to tell 
what it is like to work in physics 
or chemistry or engineering by in- 
viting the best speakers in these 
professions to discuss their work. 
In so doing, the program produc- 
ers encourage them to be personal 
and direct. The series succeeds on 
its personalities just as much as 
on its information. 

In the present series, some of the 
programs deal with fairly narrow 
topics such as meteors, the debris 
of the solar system. Some stress 
the interrelationships of science in, 
for example, the approaches made 
by physiology, psychiatry, chemis- 
try, and anthropology to the dis- 
order of schizophrenia. Some pro- 
grams recall the history of science 
—how great ideas developed, how 
they were tested, the men of 
science who found them. 


May-June 1960 


For the non-scientists associated 
with Science Review — the ‘pro- 
ducer and the program organizer 
— these programs represent not 
only a discovery of science and 
technology. but an opportunity for 
a unique critical role. They are, in 
the case of these programs, una- 
bashedly ignorant of the subject. 
Their enthusiastic attack on ob- 
scure or over-technical scripts is 
the basis for a continuing dialogue 
with Sinclair on which the pro- 
gram planning functions. 

This vigorous search for clarity 
and interest sometimes turns up 
material of scientific value. For 
example, one forthcoming program 
will deal with plasmas, not the kind 
used to bolster tired blood, but the 
flux of high energy in neon tubes, 
or surrounding the gigantic stellar 
furnaces. Plasma research is inti- 
mately bound up with attempts to 
find new sources of nuclear power. 
We knew there were scientific 
groups very concerned with this 
question in the United States and 
in the United Kingdom. Scientists 
and engineers outside of Canada 
were quite agreeable to contribut- 
ing to the program. However, CBC 
also wanted some report on Can- 
adian work in this field. It seemed 
at first impossible to get. Our 
American and British sources as- 
sured us, with some indignation, 
that Canada was not active in this 
very important field. However, by 
raising the subject in informal con- 
versation with the many experts 
interviewed for other programs, 
we discovered that important, and 
quite different, theoretical work 
was going ahead in this country. 





We think that Science Review will 
be the first publication of this re- 
search in the mass media. 

Science Review has also found 
itself at the focus of international 
scientific controversy. One pro- 
gram in the present series will deal 
with testing the Einstein theory of 
general relativity. Recent testing of 
the theory has been carried out at 
the Lyman Laboratory of Physics 
at Harvard and at the United 
Kingdom Atomic Energy Estab- 
lishment, Harwell. The published 
results of the two experiments 
showed some divergence which at 
first seemed to favour the British 
group. Science Review planned a 
program with representatives of 
both organizations describing their 
work, During the preparation of 
the program, the Harvard group 
had been undertaking new checks 
on both experiments and found it- 
self in a position to challenge the 
Harwell result. The challenge was 
issued in a technical journal, but 
its popular expression will appear 
first on Science Review. 

This program is part of a larger 
plan for science broadcasting by 
the CBC. It constitutes the major 
radio series, though it is supple- 
mented by irregularly scheduled 
features in other program periods. 
It is also a slightly more advanced 
counterpart of science television 
series produced for an Omnibus- 
like program, “Explorations.” The 
aim in this planning is to create 
programs of general interest which 
offer a balance of science and 
technology. There is also an at- 
tempt to deal a little more rigor- 
ously with technical matters in the 
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radio series. For both radio and 
television. however, the CBC has 
a target audience of “bright ado- 
lescents of all ages.” In addition, 
both radio and television services 
offer programs of formal instruc- 
tion, some of which have dealt 
with physics, chemistry, and geol- 
ogy. This over-all planning for 
science broadcasting has evolved 
during the past five years. 


The audience response, meas- 
ured by survey and mail, indicates 
an intense and active interest in 
science information. One survey 
showed that out of a series of 
twelve programs on physics, sixty 
per cent of the audience had seen 
eight or more programs and that 
fifty-seven per cent of the sample 
group had been stimulated to fur- 
ther reading. These are very im- 
pressive figures, but the CBC 
science planning group was more 
impressed by what it heard direct- 
tly from the audience. We remem- 
ber particularly the man who 
wrote, “I watched your program 
concerning Darwin’s theory. And 
would like to get further informa- 
tion concerning this. I am a theol- 
ogy student at Toronto Bible Col- 
lege. This program was quite inter- 
esting since this aspect has never 
been presented to me before. Pre- 
vious to this I used to consider it 
a sort of fairy tale.” 


Viewers and listeners to Science 
Review and our other programs 
find them useful. We hope they 
serve to bridge the widening gap 
in understanding between the citi- 
zen and the science which must 
be at his service. 
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Series IV: Audience $ 


29. A Qualitative Analysis of the A 
of FM Radio Station wet 


By Robert Conrad, Radio and Television ; . nent, 
Northwestern University, ‘Evanston, —_ 1955. 4 
pages. ms 


This study is an analysis of the FINDINGS 
audience of an FM commercial 
station in Chicago, WF MT. While 
this study is nearly five years old, 
it may be interesting to compare 
its results with those of the next — 
two Fact Sheets on more recent 
FM atdience studies in Los An- 
geles and Detroit. 

At the time of the study, 
WFMT had been on the air only 
four years. It had found it neces- 
sary to appeal for funds twice in 
order to stay on the air. Ten thou- 
sand listeners subscribed to the 
station’s monthly program guide 
by this time, and evidence showed 
that they also sought out new lis- 
teners from among their friends. 


Rate of return on questionnaires | 
mailed was 60.8%, coming from 


912 family units representing 
2,567 individuals. 





two), one FM radio, one TV set 
(although 43% had no TV-—com- 
pared with 19% for TV-less house- 
holds in Cook County in 1954). 
Total amount of time spent per 
day listening or viewing for the 
three media was: FM, 4 hrs. 36 
mins.; AM, 1 hr. 41 mins.; and 
TV, 1 hr. 40 mins. 


As to newspapers and magazines, 
53% read more than one Chicago 
paper daily, 14% read the New 
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The WEMT family’ unit | 
about two movies a month, 2 


times a year. 





Department of Telecosumuications: 
Southern California, Los Angeles 7, 
pages. 


There were four purposes for 
this study: to determine the pro- 
portion of dwelling units in the 
Los Angeles metropolitan area 
which have FM receivers; to de- 
termine the extent to which’ the 
public tends to over-report posses- 
sion of FM receivers; to 
the recency and duration of listen- 
ing to FM radio; and to determine 
the proportion of dwelling units re- 
porting possession of record play- 
ers, 

The sample used was 440 dwell- 
ing units in Los Angeles County. 

While 28.6% of 440 asked 
claimed to have an FM radio or a 
combination AM-FM radio, some 
were found actually not to have 
FM sets—and some had sets not 
in working order. Of respondents 1 
in 67 dwelling units where receiv- $e 
ers were in working order, 639% op 





CONCLUSIONS 


® Abou! 1 home in 4 in Los An- 
geles County can receive FM 
broadcasts. 


® About 1 report in 10 claiming 
possession of FM is erroneous. 


© In about 1 out of 25 FM homes, 
the FM set does not work. 


® The FM receiver is used daily 
in about 6 of each 10 homes hav- 
ing one, and weekly or oftener 
in 8 or more of those homes. 
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set is more to pee sais 


likely 
record player (8 out of 10 homes) 
than a home that does not have 
FM (6 out of 10). 





31. FM Radio Receivers 
for WLDM, 


Market-O pinion - Research Company, Detroit, Mihi 


gan, July, 1959. 15 payes. 


This study was performed by 
an opinion research company and 
the people interviewed were given 


no indication of sponsorship by 


Station WLDM. Interviews were 
conducted by mail. Questionnaires 
and letters were sent to 1,000 per- 
sons selected at random from 21,- 
000 known FM listeners. The re- 
port is based on 370 questionnaires 
which were completed and re- 
turned. 

The purpose of the study was 
to determme the type of people 
who comprise an FM radio sta- 
tion’s audience, how frequently 
they listen, and what they particu- 
larly like about FM stations to 
which they listen. 


poten groups. ‘Some | 
owned their own homes.” & 


© Age: hereiae a ee 3 
was 44; wives, 42; a ¢ 





day, while AM radio’s average 
was 1 hr. 17 mins. There were no 
marked peak periods for FM listen- 
ing except for a slight increase 
at night. Most FM sets were lo- 
cated in the living room (49.8%), 
followed by bedroom (14.4%), and 
kitchen (13.3%). 
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Series IV: Audience Studies 
32. Stereophonic Broadcasting ae Sure 
of Listener Reaction in Toronto = ae : 


Audience Research Division, Canadian Br = 
Corporation, Toronto, Ontario, August, 1959, as La igi 


2 
* 


In January, 1959, Toronto CBC 
Stations CBL and CJBC intro- 
duced stereophonic radio broad- 
casting in a series of ten programs 
called “Stereo Style.” The purpose 
of this study was to learn some- 
thing about the people who listened 
to “Stereo Style” and something 
about their reactions to the broad- 
casting technique and to the con- 
tent of the program itself. 


The report describes question- 
naire responses of 824 listeners to 
the program. During the ninth pro- 
gram in the series, a request was 
read over the air for interested 
listeners to telephone CBC in order 


to receive a one-page questionnaire 
concerning the program. There 





listeners learned about “Stereo 
Style” through radio promotion. 


FINDINGS ABOUT THE 
STEREO PROGRAMS 


Some 74% of those responding 
considered stereo a notable im- 


provement over hi-fi reproduction. 
Table-model rotlid] Weel ecgh Gach 
frequently to hear the ; 
but people who used two console 
radios rated the stereo effect, the 
highest. 

Evaluation of ae “individual 
broadeasts lined up as shown in the 
table below : 





Program 

Jan. 22; Variety of music 
Feb. 12: Symphonic music 
Jan. 29: Music from stage shows 
Mar, 19: Music requests 

Feb. 5: Choral Music 

Mar. 12: Movie music 

Mar. 5: Ballet music 

Feb. 19: Jazz 

Feb. 26: Technical discussion 

Mar. 26: Tabloid and drama 


% of 689 men who % of 132 women who 
“liked very much" “liked much” 
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NAEB Headquarters 


14 Gregory Hall 

Urbana, Illinois 

EMpire 7-6611 
Ext. $394 


Journal Staff 


Tracy F. Trier, Editor; University 
of Minnesota, Minneapolis 14. 

Mrs. Berry McKenzir, Managing 
Editor; NAEB Headquarters. 

Harotp E. Hit, Business Manager; 
NAEB Headquarters. 


Publications Committee 


Frank E. Scnoorey, Chairman; WILL- 
AM-FM-TV, University of Illinois, Ur- 
bana. 

Mas. Gertaupe G. Bropericx; Radio-TV 
Section, Office of Education, U. S. De- 
partment of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare, Washington 25, D. C. 

Pair Lewis; Director, Bureau of Instruc- 
tion Materials, Chicago Public Schools. 

Eowarp Stasnerr; Department of Speech, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 

E._mer G. Suuzer; Director, Radio and 
Television Communications, Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington. 

Tracy F. Trier; University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis. 


NAEB Board of Directors 


NAEB PRESIDENT — Harry J. Sxonnia 


RADIO BOARD 


Seymour Srecer, Region I; WNYC-AM- 
FM, Municipal Broadcasting System, 
New York City. 

Roy Firwx, Region Il; WFSU-FM, Flor- 
ida State University, Tallahassee. 

James Mixes, Region III; WBAA (AM), 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana. 

Epwarp J. Strack, Region IV; KUSD 
(AM), University of South Dakota, 
Vermillion. 

R. Epwin Browne, Region V; KFKU 
(AM)-KANU (FM), University of Kan- 
sas, Lawrence. 

Kenneta Harwoop, Region VI; KUSC 
(FM), University of Southern California, 
Los Angeles. 


TELEVISION BOARD 


Ricnarp Burpick, Region I; WHYY-TV, 
Metropolitan Philadelphia Educational 
Radio and TV Corporation. 

Rarmonp Hvuaupert, Region II; Alabama 
Educational Television Commission, 
Birmingham. 

Wiiuiam Hager, Region III; WHA-TV, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison. 

Joun Scuwarzwatper, Region IV; KTCA 
(TV), Twin City Area ETV Corpora- 
tion, St. Paul, Minnesota. 

Howarp Jonnson, Region V; KRMA-TV, 
Denver Public Schools, Denver, Colora- 
do. 

Loren Stone, Region VI; KCTS (TV), 
University of Washington, Seattle. 


INDIVIDUAL MEMBER DIRECTOR — Mus. Gerraupe Bropericx 


DIRECTORS AT LARGE 


Kexnxeta A. Cuastiansen; University of Lesue 


Florida, Gainesville. 


Greennit; Pennsylvania State 
University, University Park. 
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